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EFORE this 
B number reaches 
our readers, what 
promises to be an in- 
teresting and useful series of services 
will have been held at the Church Mis- 
sions House. In view of the large num- 
ber of young men and women going 
abroad within the next few weeks, the 
secretaries have appointed July 23d as 
a day for devotion and conference with 
as many of these new and returning 
missionaries as can be gathered in New 
York. At eleven o’clock there is to be 
a celebration of the Holy Communion in 
the Missions House Chapel, with an ad- 
dress by the Rey. Laurence B. Ridgely, 
of Wuchang, China. In the afternoon a 
conference will be held for the discus- 
sion of “The Relation of the Missionary 
to the Mission,” and “The Relation of 
the Missionary to the Home Church.” 
In the evening, at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, there is to be a popular 
farewell service, with addresses by the 
Bishop of Long Island, some of the out- 
going missionaries, and Mr. John W. 
Wood, Corresponding Secretary. The 
names of those who have recently sailed 
or who will be sailing within the next 
few weeks and the fields to which they go 
are as follows: 


Thirty-four 
Missionaries 


ALASKA: The Rey. John W. Chap- 
man, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Jules L. 
Prevost and Miss Bertha W. Sabine 
(returning after furlough), the Rev. 
Messrs, C. A. Roth, J. E. Huhn, C. 
EH. Rice, T. Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Miss Clara M. Carter, Miss Florence 
G. Langdon, Miss Lizzie J. Woods, 
Miss Harriette S. Mason and Mr. G. 
W. Chilson. 

CHINA: The Rev. Messrs. R. C. 
Wilson, Fleming James, J. W. 
Nichols, A. A. Gilman, A. R. Van 
Meter, Mrs. L. P. Fredericks, and 
Miss W. W. Eastham, 

JAPAN: The Rev. C. H. Evans, 
Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Gardiner, Miss 
Leila Bull and Miss S. P. Peck (re- 
turning after furlough), the Rev. W. 
J. Cuthbert, Mr. J. Reifsnider, Miss 
L. H. Boyd, and Mrs. I. H. Correll. 

THE PHILIPPINES: The Rey. Irv- 
ing Spencer, Mrs. N. F. Shelton, 
Miss H. B. Osgood, Miss M. P. 
Waterman. 


At least twelve or fifteen of these mis- 
sionaries are expected in New York for 
the services and conference. The whole 
plan of the day seems to us exceedingly 
useful. It will give the secretaries an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with those who go abroad; it will give 
the missionaries an opportunity to know 
something of the life which centres at 
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the Church Missions House. This 
mutual acquaintance and knowledge, 
with its strengthening of personal rela- 
tions, will stand both missionaries and 
secretaries in good stead in time to 
come. The evening service, it is hoped, 
will bring many people, who have few op- 
portunities of knowing about mission- 
aries at first hand, into personal rela- 
tions with those who are to represent 
them abroad. 
LL three of the 
Two new domestic 
More Missionary missionary districts 
Bishops of the Church in the 
United States, be- 
yond the borders of the North American 
continent, now have their own bishops. 
The consecration of Bishop Brent for 
the Philippines last December has been 
followed by the consecration of Dr. Van 
Buren, as Bishop of Porto Rico, and Mr. 
Restarick, as Bishop of Honolulu. It is 
suggestive of the wide scope of the 
Church’s organization and the unity of 
her life that within a few days of each 
other the Atlantic Coast Diocese of 
Massachusetts, organized in 1784, and 
the Pacific Coast Diocese of Los Angeles, 
organized in 1895, should join in the ef- 
fort to aid the Church to meet its in- 
creased responsibilities by giving two of 
their prominent clergy to the missionary 
episcopate. On St. John Baptist’s Day, 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Lynn, of which 
he had been rector for ten years, Dr. Van 
Buren was consecrated first Missionary 
Bishop of Porto Rico. Bishop Peterkin, 
who was the presiding bishop, also 
preached the sermon. The other bishops 
joining in the consecration were the 
Bishops of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Maine, and Western Mass- 
achusetts. On July 2d, in St. Paul’s 
Church, San Diego, Cal., of which he 
had been rector for twenty years, Mr. 
Restarick was consecrated the third 
Bishop of Honolulu, but the first to 
hold his see under the jurisdiction of the 
American Church. Bishop Nichols was 
the presiding bishop and the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Jaggar. The other 
bishops taking part in the consecra- 
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tion were the Bishops of Los Angeles, 
and New Mexico and Arizona. Bish- 
op Van Buren, who has already served 
as a missionary in Porto Rico, will 
return to his district early in the 
autumn, using the intervening time in 
an endeavor to secure for his work the 
equipment it needs. Bishop Restarick 
hopes to sail from San Francisco early 
in August. The work already accom- 
plished in their respective parishes by 
the new bishops, as outlined in THE 
Spirit or Missions for May, is a suffi- 
cient assurance of the aggressive policy 
which will mark their administration of 
the Church in the new districts. 


ISHOP VAN 

Wanted: BU ReneS 
Menand Money plain statement of 
for Porto Rico the work that waits 
and Honolulw in Porto Rico makes 
two facts abundant- 

ly clear. First, that there is a vast 
amount to be done for the moral and 
spiritual betterment of the people, and 
that our Church is the best fitted for 
this purpose. Secondly, that if any 
really worthy results are to be achieved, 
the Church in this country must be pre- 
pared to equip the Porto Rico mission in 
modest fashion, at least. Some may 
think that Bishop Van Buren’s estimate 
of a required expenditure of $30,000 
within the next year is large, but other 
missions in Porto Rico are already, in 
the ordinary course of their work, spend- 
ing annually nearly if not quite as much 
as this sum proposed for equipment. 
The Presbyterians, for instance, during 
their last fiscal year expended $27,370 
for the support of missionaries and mis- 
sion schools. The New York papers of 
July 14th announced the arrival in this 
country of the superintendent of the 
Methodist missions in the island, who 
has come “North,” as the Porto Ricans 
say, for the purpose of raising $60,000, 
as a fund for the establishment and 
maintenance of schools and mission sta- 
tions. Undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant features of missionary work for 
the present, at least, will be along edu- 
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cational lines. Everywhere the people 
seem to be eager to learn. This is par- 
ticularly true of the children, as is 
shown by the rapid increase of the par- 
ochial school connected with our San 
Juan mission. Beginning last February 
in a very small way, it has quickly 
reached an enrolment of over sixty 
pupils, and has become an enterprise al- 
together too large for the one mission 
teacher. The success of this San Juan 
school is full justification for Bishop 
Van Buren’s desire to open similar 
schools in a number of the larger towns 
of the island. We ask the readers of 
Tue Spirit or Missions to consider care- 
fully the Bishop’s plans and to be pre- 
pared to do everything in their power to 
aid him in carrying them to completion. 
And while Porto Rico receives the sup- 
port needed, Honolulu must not be for- 
gotten. It is only necessary to refer to 
Bishop Nichols’s graphic article in our 
July issue to recall the responsibility of 
the American Church here. Founda- 
tions have been laid by the Church of 
England. Ours is the completion of the 
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undertaking. Clergy and women teach- 
ergs are greatly needed both in Honolulu 
and Porto Rico. For the latter mission 
present ability to speak Spanish is de- 
sirable, though not absolutely required. 
Are there any volunteers? The Cor- 
responding Secretary, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, can supply further in- 
formation. 
ID - summer 
though it is, 
Tue Spirir or Mis- 
SIONS asks its read- 
ers to think of mid-winter at St. Mary’s 
Mission, Nome City, Alaska. During a 
large part of the year that outpost of 
the Church on the shores of Behring 
Sea is cut off from communication with 
the outside world. Only when the sum- 
mer sun unlocks the barriers of snow and 
ice is any reliable mail service possible. 
The conditions have been particularly 
hard during the past winter. But once 
did a little mail filter into Nome by 
way of the Yukon. From October to 
June the Rev. C. H. H. Bloor, who is the 
Church’s representative at Nome, re- 


St. Mary’s Mission, 
Cape Nome 


ST. MARY’S MISSION CHURCH, NOME CITY, WITH THE EASTER DECORATIONS 
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ceived but one letter. Brave attempts 
were made to establish communication, 
and many dogs and at least one mail car- 
rier were frozen to death in trying to get 
the mail through. Added to all the other 
disappointments, the steamer Portland, 
from the south, known to be carry- 
ing a large amount of mail, was swept 
into the Arctic by the ice pack, and 
has not since been heard of. Now 
that Mr. Bloor has been able to get let- 
ters out of Nome, he tells us that the 
winter has been one of great distress for 
the poorly equipped miners, and that 
large demands have been made upon 
the sympathy and practical helpfulness 
of St. Mary’s people. They have re- 
sponded nobly, leading in all works of 
merey, and giving about $600 for 
a relief fund. There could be no 
better evidence than this that, as Mr. 
Bloor says, “the church has made a 
place for itself in the hearts of all who 
have watched it grow from a tent into 
the beautiful little sanctuary it now 
is.” During the winter there have been 
sixteen adult baptisms; the church has 
been full at all Sunday services; and a 
fine choir of men has helped to make 
them hearty and inspiring. During 
Lent the daily services were attended 
by an average of twenty people, though 
some of the days, Mr. Bloor says, were 
“indescribably stormy.” The worst 
blizzard of the year chose to make its 
appearance on Easter Day, and the com- 
municants attending the early celebra- 
tion had to turn to after the service to 
dig out a path for those who came to the 
later service. Thus the Easter Feast 
was kept on the bleak shores of the 
Arctic, in the far northwest, just as in 
Porto Rico, another domestic mission of 
the American Church, far to the south- 
east, 1 was kept amid eternal summer. 
It would be hard to convince people that 
the chancel of St. Mary’s could look like 
the illustration reproduced herewith, 
while a blizzard was raging outside. 


NE of the most 
A University inspiring fea- 
Mission vn 


tures of university 
North China life in England is its 
practical missionary 
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spirit. This has found expression in 
many ways. Some of the choicest men 
that Oxford, Cambridge, Durham or 
London have produced have given them- 
selves to the foreign service of the 
Church. In addition to this gift of in- 
dividual life, there have been established 
and manned entire missions and_sta- 
tions, such as the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, the Oxford Mission 
to Caleutta, and the Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi. By these living links the best 
life of England has been inseparably 
connected with the neediest life of Asia 
and Africa. It is a great satisfaction to 
record that members of an American 
university have at last followed this 
good example. At the Yale Commence- 
ment, the last week in June, President 
Hadley announced that a group of Yale 
men had associated themselves for the 
purpose of establishing a college or uni- 
versity mission in one of the large stu- 
dent centres of North China. An in- 
stallation fund of $20,000 has been 
raised for opening the work. The mis- 
sion will be undenominational, differing 
in this respect from the English univer- 
sity missions, and will be independent of 
any existing missionary society or board, 
though it naturally expects to work in 
harmony with all. Early in the autumn 
two recent Yale graduates will go to 
China to begin the study of the lan- 
guage. They will be joined in the spring 
of 1903 by the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 
of the class of ’78. Mr. Beach will be 
the leader of the Mission. He has al- 
ready seen several years of missionary 
service in China, and for the last few 
years has done remarkably successful 
work in promoting the study of missions 
as Educational Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. The work of the 
mission will be conducted on approved 
evangelistic, educational and medical 
lines, and it is hoped that in time at - 
least twenty Yale men may be enrolled 
upon its staff. The enterprise has no 
official connection with the university, 
though it will look to university men for 
a large measure of its financial and 
moral support and for the reinforcement 
of its staff. The mission will be under 
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the general control of forty gentlemen, 
headed by the Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, former president of Yale Uni- 
versity, as president, and the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin S. Lines, of St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, as vice-president. The de- 
tails of the administration will be in the 
hands of an executive committee of uni- 
versity professors and graduates. 


N his first pastoral 

Bishop Ingle | letter to the for- 
on Present Needs eign staff at Han- 
and Opportunities kow, Bishop Ingle 
ain China briefly reviews the 
missionary situation. 

Present opportunities are such as the 
Church in China has never before en- 
joyed. Whether it be for evangelistic, 
educational or medical work, the land is 
open. Personal shortcomings and an in- 
sufficient supply of men and money erect 
the only barriers to extension. An ade- 
quate number of native workers could be 
secured for the mission if it had a few 
more men and women from the United 
States to train them and direct them 
when trained. It requires years to pre- 
pare native workers. Yet they must be 
had, for, as the Bishop points out, with 
reference to the future, “they are the 
only absolutely indispensable arm of the 
service.” If the foreign missionaries 
were doing nothing more than training 
native workers, their support in China 
would be justified, for these natives are 
the men and women who are to lead the 
Chinese out of the spiritual, moral and 
intellectual bondage which now enslaves 
them. The Bishop desires to see such 
a body of Chinese workers that if, at a 
moment’s notice, all the foreigners 
should be withdrawn from China the 
Church and all her activities would go 
on steadily without them. The native 
clergy, together with the staff of day- 
school teachers, catechists, Bible-women 
and other helpers, represent some of the 
best fruits of the Mission. They are 
convincing witnesses of the reality of 
the faith which they profess. They 
speak to their own people in a native, 
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not an acquired tongue. They know 
Chinese habits of thought, as no for- 
eigner can possibly know them. Most 
of them are making great pecuniary 
sacrifices in order to continue in the ser- 
vice of the Mission. In business, many 
of them conld command four or five 
times the income they now receive. 


OME people per- 
sist in beliey- 
that missions, 
and especially for- 
eign missions, are 
always extravagantly administered. 
True, their belief is based on prejudice 
or misinformation rather than on fact, 
but this makes it none the less mis- 
chievous. A single example will be 
worth a ton of argument. Eight months 
ago St. James’s Hospital was opened in 
connection with the Church mission at 
Ngankin, China. It is the only hos- 
pital in a district as large as New Eng- 
land, with a population of about 10,000,- 
000 people. In the eight months 6,000 
patients have been treated in the daily 
clinic; the ward cases have numbered 
over 200; and 275 operations under anes- 
thetics have been performed. The phys- 
ician in charge of the hospital, Edmund 
Lee Woodward, M.D., a young Virginia 
Churchman, is single-handed, except so 
far as he has been able to train some 
Chinese to render small assistance. 
There is no foreign nurse or other for- 
eign helper in the hospital work. The 
eost to the Church in this country, in- 
cluding the physician’s salary, was, last 
year, only $1,250; not one-tenth, it may 
safely be said, of the cost of a hospital 
giving a similar number of treatments 
in this country. 


The Record 
of a $1,250 4 year ing 
Hospital 


«¢P)UT why spend 

Why Have money on 
Medical Missions? hospitals and phys- 
icians in China at 

all?’ some one may ask. Those who 
wish to base their missionary interest 
and effort upon first principles will 
recognize that the Incarnation of our 
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Lord is the final and supreme reason for 
medical missions. The Incarnation 
forever sanctified human nature. Only 
in the power of the Incarnation can the 
bodies of men be freed from the pain 
and disease which are the consequences 
of sin. But again a practical illustra- 
tion may enforce the truth of the eternal 
principle. Bishop Graves was called the 
other day to Wusih, a city of 200,000 
people, seventy or eighty miles west of 
Shanghai. It is the centre of the silk 
district and a place of much importance 
and enlightenment, as things go in China. 
Cholera had become epidemic, and the 
Chinese deacon and catechist were ill. 
Bishop Graves took Dr. Lincoln with 
him, and well he might, for the condi- 
tions he found are almost inconceivable. 
“Tt seemed like the story of the plague 
in Egypt,” he writes, “to hear the mourn- 
ing in the houses as one went about the 
streets, and to see the coffins in the 
houses. The people will not believe that 
it is due to the bad water they use, or to 
dirt, but put it all down to the evil 
spirits. The streets have lanterns hung 
in them with inscriptions intended to 
scare away the evil influences, and over 
the doors they have hung leeks, or the 
pods of the soap tree, or a bough of the 
peach, or a piece of net to entangle the 
evil spirit. It is pitiable to see heathen 
people at such times—all their reliance 
is on magic. They were having proces- 
sions about the streets with gongs and 
drums, and were making night hideous 
with the noises.” This belief and prac- 
tice are not the superstitions of savage 
people. They represent the legitimate 
and inevitable outcome of a false faith, 
working through long centuries, on a 
people which was in many respects civil- 
ized when the ancestors of the present- 
day Christian nations were the frankest 
barbarians. 


| AVING - estab- 
The lished civil 
United States peace in the Philip- 
Government, pine Islands, the 
The Vatican, Government has 

and the turned its attention 


Philippine Friars to the adjustment of 
ecclesiastical  diffi- 
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culties. For reasons as well known at 
Rome as at Washington, the friars have 
earned the intense and permanent antip- 
athy of the great mass of the Filipino 
people. Much light is thrown upon the 
situation by the sworn statements 
printed in Senate Document No. 190, to 
be had by anyone for the asking from 
the War Department at Washington. The 
only way to get the friars back upon their 
lands would be at the point of Amer- 
ican bayonets, and they could only be 
kept there behind American guns. Since 
this Government hag sought to allay the 
fears of the Roman authorities by the 
repeated assurance that, as in the United 
States, so in the Philippine Islands, 
there should be absolute separation be- 
tween Church and State, any such 
course as this would be out of the ques- 
tion. The administration has therefore 
gone about this difficult task of dealing 
with the friars in a business-like but 
thoroughly dignified way, by offering to 
pay liberally—$5,000,000—for the lands 
which the friars hold or claim, but which 
they are utterly unable to occupy, pro- 
vided that the friars without exception 
withdraw from and remain away from 
the islands. Secretary Root and Gov- 
ernor Taft, in their admirable conduct 
of the negotiations, have pointed out 
that this action is proposed purely for 
the peace of the people and for the wel- 
fare of the Roman Church. The Vati- 
can does not take kindly to the proposi- 
tion and avows its inability to retire the 
friars, even gradually, as the Govern- 
ment has suggested. “If,” asks one of 
the papal notes on the subject, “the 
United States Government cannot order 
the withdrawal of the friars, how can the 
Pope do so?” This plea from such a 
source is, to say the least, a singular 
one. The United States Government 
could undoubtedly deport, as a measure 
for public safety, a body of men who 
have so deliberately and _ persistently 
oppressed the people and whose presence 
militates against peace. It has deter- 
mined, however, to use every honorable 
endeavor to secure by a generous busi- 
ness arrangement what might be secured 
by force. If the friars are to stay and 
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ST. STEPHEN’S MISSION CHURCH, MANILA 


be protected in the possession of their 
property and in the exercise of what 
they conceive to be their functions, a 
still larger number of good American 
lives will have to be sacrificed for the 
pacification of the people. The press 
dispatches of July 17th indicate a tem- 
porary suspension of the negotiations, 
owing to the unwillingness of the Vatican 
to take any effective measures. The 
question is undoubtedly an intricate one, 
but it is certain that failure to deal with 
it in a frank and fearless manner will 
do more than almost anything else pos- 
sibly could to diminish confidence in 
Rome, not only on the part of the Amer- 
ican people in general, but also on the 
part of the millions of American 
Romanists, who are loyal citizens of the 
Republic. The Roman authorities are to- 
day face to face with an unusual oppor- 
tunity to promote righteousness. Will 
they allow the opportunity to pass ? 


Ne last the Church 
The Manila in Manila is to 
Church have a building of 

its own in which to 

worship. The day of uncertain tenure 
of government or rented property is over, 
it is to be hoped, for good and all. Grate- 
ful acknowledgments are due Govern- 


ment officials for many acts of courtesy, 
which have enabled the Church to have 
a habitation and to maintain services for 
the last three years. The present build- 
ing, as the illustrations show, is simple 
enough, but it is a vast improvement 
over a room in the barracks adjoining a 
government prison, where the services 
were held for many months. Like the 
church! which Bishop Brent served in 
Boston, the Manila church is called St. 
Stephen’s. The good work done in the 
city by the Rev. Mr. Clapp and the Rev. 
Mr. Talbot has drawn the congregation 
more closely together and it bids fair to 
be one of the most potent influences for 
good in the life of the community. A 
confirmation class is under instruction, 
and will be presented to the Bishop on 
his arrival. He is expected shortly’ be- 
fore September 1st. 


EFORE another 

A Last Word number of THE 
About Money Spirir or Missions 
appears the fiscal 


year of the Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society will have closed. Many 
parishes are still working upon their ap- 
portionments, and promise to make their 
contributions during the present month, 
though, as some have explained, they 
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cannot hope to do as well as they might 
do if the last months of the fiscal year 
were not the flattest and dullest months, 
not only in Church life, but in business 
circles generally. This disadvantage is 
obvious. Nevertheless August, 1902, 
promises, in contributions from parishes, 
to be one of the largest summer months 
in the Society’s history, as July has al- 
ready been. As we write (July 17th) 
the outlook for the year is encouraging 
in many ways. True, there seems little 
hope that the full amount needed will be 
given, or even that 80 per cent. of the 
$500,000 apportioned among the dioceses 
will be raised, but the appropriations of 
the Board of Managers for the year will 
almost certainly be covered by the con- 
tributions. As these appropriations are 
necessarily much larger than last year, 
this fact in itself is gratifying. The im- 
pairment of the reserve funds continues. 
They are still about $80,000 short. Every 
effort must be made to replace them next 
year. To July 17th the increase in gifts 
from all sources is $86,109.52. In this 
increase the Sunday-schools have had no 
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small share, their gifts of $103,621.61 
being $7,102.99 more than last year. 
The record ought to be better still, 
and would be better were it not for the 
fact that 900 schools which were supplied 
with Lenten boxes have so far failed to 
make any returns. The Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, by giving $56,500.10 this year, has 
given $4,788.85 more than for the same 
period of 1901. 
UGUST, as the 
close of the 
fiscal year, means the 
opportunity of the 
individual. May not 
the Board expect that, during the month, 
at least one thousand of the many thou- 
sand persons to whom the furtherance of 
the Church’s Mission is a cherished pur- 
pose in life, will make individual gifts 
to the general funds? It matters not 
whether the gift be of one dollar or ten 
thousand, or any amount between, or 
more or less, so long as it represents in 
some measure the ability of the giver. 
Saturday, August 30th, is the last busi- 
ness day of the year. 


The Opportunity 
of the 
Individual 


THE CHANCEL OF ST. STEPHEN’S, MANILA 
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{ THE RECTOR OF MORGANTON, N. C., AND HIS LAY HELPERS IN THE MOUNTAIN 
MISSIONS 


Evangelization and Education in the North 
Carolina Mountains 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING IN THE 


DISTRICT OF 


ASHEVILLE — THE LARGEST RESULTS FOR THE 
LEAST MONEY—A WHOLE SCHOOL FOR $300 A YEAR 


BY THE REVEREND WALTER HUGHSON, RECTOR OF MORGANTON AND ARCH- 


‘el DEACON OF 


NIGHT ride on the train from 
Washington, D.C., brings one 
into the centre of the District 
of Asheville in the western 

part of North Carolina, and within the 
borders of what is sometimes called the 
“New South.” This part of the State 
is known among tourists as “The Land 
of the Sky.” As we go through the dis- 
trict on the train, or in a wagon, moun- 
tains and great hills are all about— 
mountains higher than the White Moun- 
tains and peaks the highest east of the 
Rockies. 

The District of Asheville covers a 
much larger area than one might be led 
to believe by an impression that has in 
some way gone out through the land. As 
a matter of fact, it is as large as the 


ASHEVILLE 


States of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
combined. Its twenty-seven counties 
contain 11,326 square miles. In the dis- 
trict live over 420,000 people, as many 
as in the Missionary Districts of Boisé, 
Montana, and Alaska combined. The in- 
crease in the population has been nearly 
twenty-five per cent. in ten years. The 
new manufacturing interests and the 
magnificent climate have brought many 
thousands of people here to make their 
permanent homes. About 50,000 of the 
people are Negroes. The percentage of 
foreign-born inhabitants is less than in 


* The District of Asheville was cut off from the 
Diocese of North Carolina in 1895. Its first and 
present bishop, the Right Rev. J. M. Horner, 
D.D., was consecrated in 1898. Present number 
of clergy 28; parishes and missions 71; communi- 
cants 1,850. Asheville has completed its appor- 


tionment for 1902 of $532. 
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almost any other part of the United 

States. 

| Seattered widely over the district are 
| the hardy Southern mountaineers, so well 
_ known everywhere in the land. Most of 
them are isolated and secluded by force 
| of conditions. The roads are easily the 
| worst in the United States. Few who 


have never tried it would believe it pos- 
_ sible to drive a horse and wagon over 
But the horses are trained to 


them. 


The Church in Asheville 


The district is almost entirely rural. 
Asheville is the only town of any size in 
the district, and that has but about 15,- 
000 people. The people being so widely 
scattered over such a large area, it is 
difficult in many locations to find a 
common centre within the reach of all. 
Consequently schools are comparatively 
few and poorly attended and teachers 
often inefficient. Not more than one- 
half of North Carolina’s population of 
school age is enrolled on school lists, and 
not more than half of those enrolled at- 
tend regularly. The smallest amount of 
money per capita in the country is raised 
and expended here 
tor popular educa- 
tion. But even with 
this condition, those 
who are responsible 
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' travel in the gullies, and sometimes it 
seems as if one were riding or driving 
on an elevated platform above the horse. 
For weeks and sometimes months these 
roads are almost impassable, and yet they 
are for a large portion of the population 
the only means of transportation and 
communication. 

The old system of barter still prevails 
in many sections. One of our mission 
teachers says that a five-cent piece in 
the eyes of some of her people looks as 
big as the moon. Another employed a 
mother in the work of her mission house 
who had never in her life seen as much 
as two dollars at one time. 


for it, and perhaps would have it con- 
tinued, are being pushed to the back- 
ground, and from every platform and pul- 
pit there goes up the cry for education. 
It has been stated that there are 17,-, 
000,000 people in the South, of hon 
none lives in a village of a thousand! 
inhabitants. Ten millions of whites of 
our native American stock, with 3,500,- 
000 of children of school age usually un- 
provided with good schools! In Northern 
cities where two-thirds of the populatio 
are foreign-born, much is being done by, 
native-born philanthropists. Is not our 
duty to do something for those of out 
own blood equally urgent? 


The Church 


{ Wisely, the Church has accepted this 
| call in the District of Asheville. It goes 
| with its arms extended in this effort to 
educate. The assistance that has been 
- given has come from those who have ap- 
_ preciated the need. But there have been 
| no great gifts in money to our field, only 
' great gifts of loving sacrifice. 

We have now twenty-two Church 
schools, taught by thirty-six teachers; 
most of them open eight months in the 
year. We have an enrolment of nearly 
1,000 children. We should have fifty 
schools and as many teachers. To do this 
work we need at least $10 a year for each 
child. That trifling amount will provide 
a scholarship. ‘To supply a teacher for 
one school costs $800 a year. That 
amount will endow a school; or $25 keep 
a school going for one month. When the 
State does all this educational work, we 
shall use our present school buildings ex- 
clusively as chapels and our mission 
houses as rectories. Nothing will be lost. 
The work is already being grouped 
around centres. ‘The next move will be 
to establish permanent industrial and 
Normal schools in each county, carried 
on by the same corps of teachers, and the 
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local mission chapels can be cared for by 
the workers at these centres. Is the plan 
feasible ? 

A glance at the record of the work now 
done in three centres during the past 
year will be interesting. The Waynes- 
ville missions are in charge of the Rev. 
Edward 8S. Stone, assisted by the Rey. 
George J. Sutherland and 4 teachers. © 
There are 7 missions, 2 schools with 114 | 
scholars. There have been 607 services, 
75 baptisms and 50 confirmations in the 
last year. 

The Lincolnton missions are in charge 
of the Rev. W. R. Wetmore, p.p., who 
has been working there for forty years, 
assisted by the Rev. D. T. Johnson and 5 
teachers. There are 8 missions, 5 
schools, and 187 scholars. There have 
been 417 services, 26 baptisms and 21 
confirmations during the past year. 

The Morganton missions are in charge 
of the Rev. Walter Hughson, archdeacon 
of the district, assisted by 7 teachers and 
7 lay-readers. There are 6 missions, 6 
schools and 288 scholars. There have 
been 1,210 services, 79 baptisms and 52 
confirmations in twelve months. 

If the average results in the Church in 


ST. 


STEPHEN’S SCHOOL FOR NEGRO CHILDREN AT MORGANTON 


THE CHAPEL OF THE CROSS, THE MISSION HOUSE AND THE CONGREGATION, BURKE COUNTY 


The Church 


the United States were equal to those of 
our leading centres in this district, the 
number of baptisms in the whole Church 
would have been about 400,000 last year 
instead of 60,000, and the confirmations 
would have been 275,000 instead of 46,- 
000. This is a strong argument on be- 
half of the wisdom of the plan of this dis- 
trict in carrying Christian education 
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brought out in the following table, show- 
ing the number of baptisms and con- 
firmation in a few typical parishes doing 
aggressive work in large cities, and the 
same results in three of our Asheville 
missions, are suggestive. The Asheville 
expenditures include all money used for 
improvements as well as for actual cur- 
rent expenses. 


Baptisms, Confirmations. Expenditures. 

Waynesville Missions and Schools.... 75 50 $2,500 
ETUC OM TGO Miers ates she detes ie ale wlele arete, eevee 26 ak 2,150 
NDOT ATNUO Meise va terete scree) iste oveiei sroreiaven tee 79 52 3,500 

Totals for three Asheville groups .180 123 8,150 
Sta George seNew YOLK ise... ens os 181 204 74,683 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York ....... 62 121 147,445 
Holyairinity. ehiladelphia=...<- ....> 34 90 40,626 
The Saviour, Philadelphia ........... 53 45 16,821 
NTT ATL OSTOM aie creysre1 os Sever eve wae 0's 33 27 23,838 
olyatrinditty Brooklyn) i. vieleces 65.5.3 24 29 39,509 


with the preaching of the Gospel. } In the 
other portions of the district there are 
nine or ten isolated schools, but all doing 
an excellent work. There should be at 
least ten more centres like Lincolnton, 
Waynesville and Morganton, and around 
these centres a like work could be built 
up on mission and educational lines. 
The work of a parish or a mission can- 
not be fully expressed by the number of 
persons baptized and confirmed in it 
from year to year, or by the amount of 
its parochial expenditure. But the 


figures showing these results and the out- 
lay incident to them do offer some basis 
of comparison. 
unfairly, 


We would not push the 


comparison yet the facts 


An industrial school has already been 
successfully started at Arden, in charge 
of the Rev. T. C. Wetmore. The bishop 
is planning the same work at Valle 
Crucis. This place is the centre of six 
mission stations, in three great mountain 
counties, from twenty to fifty miles from 
the railroad. This work has been carried 
on at Valle Crucis for more than fifty 
years, struggling hard, but never losing 
its identity. The mission school is 
flourishing, but the time has come to 
make the change to an industrial school. 
For this, we need $30,000. This amount 
will do more good for the uplifting of 
our people than the same amount placed 
in any college in the land. 


f THE WAYNESVILLE MISSION FOR NEGROES 
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| The work in the District of Asheville 
_has been marked by wise and economical 
administration. All the workers are 
| making sacrifices. The teachers are a 
'most self-denying body of men and 
/women. The hardships are many and 
_ at some places like those in the early his- 
tory of the country. The people are al- 
most all Anglo-Saxons of ancient lineage, 
proud, but often pitifully poor, energetic, 
but uneducated and deficient in. me- 
chanical skill, and with great pos- 
sibilities for finely developed character. 

We need 1,000 scholarships at $10 per 
annum. 

Our own people in the mountains are 
learning to give. One teacher writes: 


Mexico 


“Tt is not often we receive money. Even 
the school. child needing a pencil will 
bring an egg in exchange. A few days 
ego I found a woman and two children 
waiting on the mission house porch. 
They had walked four miles. The 
mother had a chicken which she gave 
in payment of her systematic offering 
pledge for the Church, and a gallon of 
cherries to pay for a child’s dress, while 
the little five-year-old girl had brought 
some strawberries to buy herself an 
apron.” 

The education of the heart has gone on | 
with that of the head. We are trying © 
to make giving a part of worship here. 


Mexico 
Notes from the Field 


R. ORIHUELA says that the 

spiritual destitution in some 

parts of his field is appalling. 

The people have been left with- 
out ministrations of any kind, for a long 
period, and it is pitiful to see how eager- 
ly some of them plead for the services of 
the Church, and urge him to visit them 
or send some one to them often. They 
are scattered over a mountainous and ex- 
ceedingly stony region and are very poor, 
which explains their neglect by the 
dominant religious body. It is the ex- 
ception to find a Roman priest where 
there is nothing to be gotten out of the 
people. The fact that our men have in- 
terested themselves in these poor souls, 
and are trying to do them some good, 
has produced a deep impression, and has 
disposed them to receive the Church and 
its teachings with favor. 

ONE settlement was visited which was 
only reached after a dayand a half ride on 
horseback, and that through a mountain 
region, in which the only roads are bridle- 
paths, and these in places so dangerous 
that it is necessary to walk and lead your 
horse. The journey was made vastly 
more interesting than usual on this oc- 
casiom Just as the top of the mountain 


was reached, the earth began to rock and 
sway; boulders began to detach them- 
selves from the mountain side and rush 
to the cafions below; clouds of dust arose, 
and it seemed as if chaos were about to 
reign again. It was an earthquake, and 
quite a severe one, which did much 
damage in some of the towns and was 
felt considerably in the City of Mexico 
itself. It soon passed, however, and our 
party proceeded on its journey, shaken 
up somewhat in the nervous system, but 
otherwise unhurt. It was, as one of the 
party phrased it, imposing but unpleas- 
ant. j 

Our propagandist has gone over all 
this region afoot, distributing our litera- 
ture, and everywhere the Church has in- 
terested friends, who welcome us with 
open arms. At the principal place in the 
district, where we have established our 
centre, the Roman Church has a priest. 
When he saw that the people were at- 
tending our services he threatened with 
excommunication all who did so, which 
resulted in making our congregations 
larger instead of smaller. At an enrol- 
ment of the inhabitants, for some pur- 
pose or other, several of the heads of 
families surprised the enrolling officer by 


“IT IS PITIFUL TO SEE HOW EAGERLY SOME OF THEM PLEAD FOR THE SERVICES 
OF THE CHURCH”’ 


registering themselves as belonging to 
our congregation. 

WHEN the Sunday-school was started, 
quite a number of children appeared. 
Miss Arce, who is at the head of the edu- 
cational work there, thinking to encour- 
age punctual and regular attendance, 
said she would give prizes to those who 
deserved them, and asked what they 
would like to receive. One little chap 
said he could and would come always and 
on time, and would like to have for his 
prize a Prayer Book! 

It is surprising how deep an interest 
some of the people take in the services, 
and the earnestness of the responses and 
the singing is remarkable. No proper 
chapel is as yet prepared and the seat- 
ing consists of quite an insufficient num- 
ber of chairs. The people crowd the two 
rooms used, however, and the floor serves 
as a seat for those who can find nothing 
better, while some stand. At the end of 
the service the chants and hymns are 
practised, and great interest is taken in 
this. 

Wuart seems to attract the people most, 
and to dispose them to regard our work 


with favor, is the idea of a National 
Church. They are intensely patriotic, 
and this idea appeals to them with great 
force. It is with some difficulty that they 
learn to think of a Church as Catholic 
but not Roman, but once they learn to 
distinguish between Catholicism and 
Romanism they become enthusiastic 
about it. An intelligible liturgical ser- 
vice in their own tongue is also a great 
attraction to them. 

So far as doctrine and polity and wor- 
ship are concerned, there are few difficul- 
ties in our way, but the Church’s severe 
discipline is an obstacle of a serious 
character. The people generally have so 
dim a conception of what the Christian 
life is, and their moral condition is so de- 
plorable, that our chief troubles come 
from this source. But we are insisting 
that reform in the first mentioned things 
must be accompanied by reform in liv- 
ing, and the lesson is being gradually 
learned by our own people, who must 
form the nucleus of leaven which shall, 
by God’s grace, gradually leaven the 
whole mass. 
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The Work That Waits For Us in Porto Rico 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES H. VAN BUREN, D.D., BISHOP OF PORTO RICO 


AM anxious to return to my work. 
But first I must secure the capital. 
And while I am waiting for the 
Church in the home land to put me 
in possession of the means wherewithal 
to advance the work, I am gladly taking 
every opportunity, by preaching and by 
writing, to impart the fullest informa- 
tion regarding the outlook in Porto 
Rico, confident that the liberal spirit 
already shown toward our own and other 
parts of the “new possessions” will not 
fail to supply our needs. 


A Business Statement 


Over and above the appropriations 
which the Board of Managers will make 
for our current expenses, it will be neces- 
sary to spend a considerable sum in the 
next five years in acquiring property, 
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building churches and_ establishing 
schools. How much will be needed in 
five years, I will not attempt to fore- 
cast. But, for our immediate needs, 
$30,000 will suffice. This amount I am 
hoping to secure before my return to 
Porto Rico. It is my intention to ask 
the Board of Managers to act as trustees 
of all funds and property belonging to 
the Church in that district, and I purpose 
to work through the Board, and let the 
Board work through me, as hitherto. It 
will be of great advantage to thus avail 
myself of all the mechanism of the 
Church’s organized missionary methods, | 
to say nothing of the wisdom and coun- 
sel which I shall ask of that body. 
Acting in connection with the Board 
of Managers, I wish to expend $30,000, 
as soon as it can be raised, for the fol- 
lowing definite and pressing needs; 
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(a) In Ponce, fer a rectory, parish house, and building site..... 5a CW) 
(bo) In Puerta de Tierra, for a chapel, including site................ 5,000 
(c) In San Juan, to add to the present church building fund....... 5,000 
(d) In Santurce, for an Episcopal residence, including site....... 7,500 
(e) In four places, to establish schools, and secure furniture..... -- 4,000 
(f) As a reserve fund, for use in emergency, at my discretion...... 1,000 

BIL) Gea Renee cee ancien NeLsten costo ore sie 5,6 8).8 «ia» focorsrelrouace ONe Chee Baa R cn ausletat $30,000 


Permit me to say a few words about 
each of these points. 

(a) In Ponce, situated ia the south- 
western part of the island, is the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. It is the oldest 
Protestant church building in the Span- 
ish possessions. It has had a history of 
some twenty-five years. During the 
Spanish regime it was not allowed to 
ring its bell. But when the American 
troops landed in Ponce in August, 1898, 
some Brotherhood men in an [Illinois 
regiment cleaned out the church, which 
had been closed for some years, and 
started the bell to riaging. It has never 
since been silenced. Under the able and 
efficient rectorship of the Rev. E. Ster- 
ling Gunn, I believe it will increase, both 
in numbers and in the influence it exerts 


upon the community. <A rectory and 
parish house are urgently needed here. 
Mr. Gunn and his family have been sub- 
jected to great discomfort, not to say suf- 
fering, since their arrival for the lack 
of a home, and the character of the work 
is such as to make a modest parish house 
a necessity. 

(b) In Puerta de Tierra, a suburb of 
San Juan, we have many English-speak- 
ing members and communicants who 
have come to Porto Rico from the Eng- 
lish Church parishes in St. Thomas and 
Santa Cruz. They must not be lost to 
us. They must not lose the Church and 
its saving influence. At present they are 
scattered as sheep having no shepherd. 
Some of them come to the church in San 
Juan, but only a few. I want to provide 


4 GROUP OF CHILDREN GATHERED AT TWO MINUTES’ NOTICE IN THE SAN JUAN 
STREET IN FRONT OF THE BISHOP’S HOUSE 
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for them a church or chapel, and a 
clergyman who shall make them his 
especial care. 

(c) In San Juan, we shall soon obtain 
possession of the property which we have 
bought. We already have $10,000 for a 
building fund. But I find that it will 
not be wise to attempt to use any part 
of the house now standing on the lot, 
as I had hoped to do, for a part of the 
church. I am anxious to make the 
church building a creditable one, and 
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(e) I wish to have schools begun at 
once in the following four places, as pre- 
liminaries to parish or mission work: 

(1) At Humacao, on the east end of 
the island; (2) at Guayamo, on the south 
side of the island; (3) at Arecibo, on the 
north side of the island; (4) at Maya- 
guez, on the west end of the island. 

Later we must do the same at Cayey, 
Caguas, Aibonito, Rio Grande, San 
German, and Aguadilla. 

We must begin our work, in my judg- 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, PONCE, WAS THE OLDEST NON-ROMAN CHURCH BUILDING 
IN THE SPANISH POSSESSIONS 


worthy of its purpose. Therefore I must 
add $5,000 to the building fund. 

(d) In Santurce, where many of the 
parishioners of the San Juan parish re- 
side, should be the Bishop’s residence. 
Hitherto I have rented a house in San 
Juan; and rents are very high. I can 
secure a residence, sufficient for myself 
and my successors, for $7,500, the title 
to be vested in the Board of Managers, 
as are now the titles to the church prop- 
erty in San Juan and Vieques, to be 
held for the use of the Church in Porto 
Rico forever. 


ment, among the children. It is hope- 
less for us, in the absence of Spanish- 
speaking missionaries, to try to preach 
at first to the grown-up people in their 
native language. But we can teach re- 
ligion in our parish schools, and by be- 
ginning in this way we shall win the 
hearts of the people, as in no other way 
that I can discover. We have begun a 
school in San Juan, and under the care- 
ful management of Miss Frances Cuddy, 
it has outgrown all cur expectations. I 
cannot speak in too high terms of her 
work, And here we have found the key 
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to the problem which confronted me like 
a nightmare when I had been in Porto 
Rico but a few months; the barrier of 
language. I said to myself, over and 
over again, How can I ever help these 
people? How can I overcome the diffi- 
culties of language sufficiently to pro- 
claim to them, in their own tongue, the 
wonderful things of God? 

Among the children I have found the 
key; and I am happy to learn that other 
missionaries in other lands have had a 
similar experience. The key to the 
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I want to stand by any teachers or mis- 
sionaries who may be sick or disabled or 
otherwise in need, and see that they do 
not suffer for want of proper attention. 
There may be other emergencies where a 
little money will be of great service; 
and I will only add that it is my custom 
to render an account of every dollar the 
Church puts into my hands. 


Other [latters 


Let me speak of the work that waits 
for us, from another point of view. It is 


THE INTERIOR OF HOLY TRINITY, DECORATED FOR A NATIONAL 


problem is the desire of the people, 
young and old, to learn English. We 
bring our school children to the church 
every Sunday afternoon; we have a ser- 
vice based on the order of Evening 
Prayer, in Spanish. Then we teach the 
children the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Beatitudes, the Commandments and 
the hymns in English. The grown peo- 
ple come, too—they all want a lesson in 
English. And in getting it, we take care 
that they get the Gospel also. 

(f) As regards the remaining $1,000 
for a reserve fund, I need only say that 


FESTIVAL 


my desire that our Church in Porto 
Rico should avoid antagonizing Chris- 
tian people of other names. I covet for 
our Church the love and the co-operation 
of all Christians. I wish for her the 
benedictions of the poor. I foresee for 
her a wide influence if she will but be 
true to her Master and herself. I can 
best describe her mission by saying that 
she must be to the people of Porto Rico 
all that she can be, all that she is, and 
will be, to the people throughout the 
length and breadth of the other parts of 
the United States. All that this Church 
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mourners, 
and minis- 
ter as of the 
ability God 
gives us for 
the uplift- 
ing of the 
people. 

We are 
handi- 
capped 
by having 
no Spanish- 
speak- 
ing mis- 
sionaries; 
whereas the 
Methodists, 
P resby- 
ferbLans, 
Baptists 
and others 
have them, 
and are 
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Rico, not to criticise other people for 
past neglect or present methods of pre- 
senting the Saviour and His truth, but 
to do what we can with the advantages 
of our heritage, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to open the prison of ignorance 
to them that are bound, to comfort the 


are expending much larger sums of 
money there than we. There is now no 
considerable town on the island where 
these denominations, or some of them, 
are not represented. In other ways we 
possess great advantages. Our mode of 
worship, our apostolic origin, our Chris- 
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propriation of our Board of Managers 
for Church missions in Porto Rico dur- 
ing the next fiscal year is $7,500—nearly 
$20,000 less than the Presbyterian appro- 
priation. Shall we be content to lag be- 
hind in this way ? 


secure all necessary information. Ap- 
pointments will be made by the Board of 
Managers. It is of no use for any one to 
come to Porto Rico without some knowl- 
edge of Spanish. I have been through 
four grammars, two of them a second 
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time; and by far the best for a beginner 
is De Torno’s Method. In six months’ 
diligent study of this work, with a little 
assistance in the pronunciation, one 
might undertake school teaching with no 
fear as to the language. The work of 
preaching will take a long time before 
one can satisfy himself; but a_ six 
months’ course in De Torno, together 
with the New Testament and the Prayer 
Book, both in Spanish, will enable a 
clergyman to conduct the service. 


In General 


We are laying foundations. That is 
one reason why our work does not make 
a larger showing on the surface. It is 
important, however, that we make no 
wrong beginnings and leave behind us 
work begun and abandoned, because we 
did not sit down and count the cost be- 
fore we began. I am anxious not to waste 
missionary money on visionary schemes 
and unconsidered enterprises. I want 
every stroke to tell. To this end I coun- 
sel patience with small results. It is 
better to begin small and end large than 
to reverse the process. The work is dif- 
ficult, but God never made any people 
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whom the Gospel could not reach. And 
really there is no field that I have ever 
discovered that was not difficult—if it 
was truly worth working. 

I have never been more enthusiastic 
for Porto Rico nor more hopeful for the 
work there than I am to-day. I believe 
it will prove to be a blessing to our coun- 
try that we have acquired that beauti- 
ful island, “the Queen of the West 
Indies,” as it is sometimes named; 
“Daughter of the sun and the sea,” as the 
poet calls it. JI am sure it will prove a 
blessing to Porto Rico that our flag has 
come there to stay, and surely not least 
of the blessings to the people there and 
at home will be the fact that the Stars 
and Stripes have been followed so quick- 
ly by the Church. 

In San Juan, Ponce, and Vieques we 
are at work. We shall strengthen these 
and reach out to other points just as 
rapidly as the Church at home permits 
us to do so, and supplies the means. In 
each of these places as much is being 
given toward self-support as can reason- 
ably be expected at present. I confident- 
ly trust the Church to stand by us and 
make good our expectations and our en- 
deavors. 


A BIT OF PORTO RICO SEA-SHORE 


«Faithful unto Death” 


The Record of a Japanese Law Student 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN C. AMBLER 


persons who yearly find their 

way into the great city of 
Osaka, a young man from a distant vil- 
lage in the extreme south of the main 
island of Japan. His name was 
Nokahara Jun, and he was full of youth- 
ful ardor and high ambition to become 
an ornament in the profession of the 
law, to which he had determined to de- 
vote himself. While studying in Osaka 
he chanced upon a Christian meeting, 
and no sooner did he hear the Gospel 
than it seemed to captivate his affection 
and draw out all of the latent spiritual 
forces within him, so much so that in 
a surprisingly short time his faith de- 
veloped into a rich maturity, and he 
passed rapidly through all of the earlier 
stages of Christian growth and develop- 
ment, having first been baptized and then 
confirmed. 

His father was surprised to receive let- 
ters from his gon telling of the new faith 
with all of the freshness and enthusiasm 
of a young soul newly come to the Sa- 
viour. The father was horrified to learn 
that this new-found object of adoration 
was none other than the hated Yaso, 
with the memories of which religion his 
section of the country had bristled for 
centuries. For he lived not far from the 
city of Yamaguchi, where, in the six- 
teenth century, St. Francis Xavier him- 
self founded a mission, and in the proy- 
ince of Suwd, where the great Chdshu 
Cloa had actively opposed any intercourse 
with fereigners in the period just after 
the landing of Commodore Perry. He 
was thoroughly familiar with the famous 
“Shimonoseki affair,” which occurred 
near by his home, and he still nourished 
a deep-seated prejudice to foreigners, and 
their religion. And now news came to 
him, like a bolt out of a clear sky, that 
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BOUT thirteen years ago there 
A came, with the many young 


this son, who would be his natural suc- 
cessor and was so the pillar of his house, 
had actually become a follower of the 
sect known as Yasokyo, prohibited since 
the great Shimabara war in the year 
1637, by sign-boards posted in every 
quarter of Japan, with the most dread- 
ful penalties attached, until the year 
1867, when the law was at last repealed. 

While the father was gloomily ponder- 
ing over this dire calamity, as he sup- 
posed, more shocking news still reached 
him from this errant son. He was now 
to learn, what old Zebedee had to meet, 
as he watched his sons leaving him and 
their nets and following the Nazarene. 
For Jesus said, “Follow Me,” and Noka- 
hara Jun obeyed the call, left all, and 
followed Him. 

And now to the son came the bitter 
trial of his faith. The last tie between 
father and son was rudely broken, the 
“sword” of faith cleaved its way into 
that family, and the oft-repeated “divi- 
sion” came. Nokahara’s father was a 
gentleman farmer of abundant means, 
and, having shrewdly judged his son a 
young man of promise, he had encour- 
aged his going to Osaka to begin the 
study of the law, promising to supply all 
his wants. The contract, however, was 
esteemed broken when the son gave up 
the law, and entered a Christian Divin- 
ity-school instead. So, when I met him 
in Osaka in the fall of the year 1889, he 
had just been cut off by that father with- 
out a penny, and had to begin his strug- 
gle alone, as a student in the (C. M. S.) 
Trinity Divinity-school. He, however, 
faithfully shouldered his cross, and, with 
a proper independence, he became a‘ 
teacher of the Japanese language to 
foreigners while pursuing his theological 
studies. He was very bright and very 
ambitious and seemed consumed with a 
desire to learn. 


“Faithful unto Death ” 


Not many years passed before his 
delicate constitution broke down, and he 
felt obliged to relinquish his hopes of be- 
ing useful in the Christian ministry. 
He, therefore, after various vicissitudes, 
returned to his home and became a 
teacher in the village school. In the year 
1899 he mar- 
ried a young 
lady of the 
Presbyterian 
communion, 
and shortly 
a fterward 
the two went 
to Tokyo, 
where Mr. 
Nokahara 
hoped his 
health would 
permit him 
to pursue 
hig studies 
in order to 
become a 
teacher in 
some . Chris- 
tian school. 
His disease, 
however, was 
an incurable 
one, and 
took that 
elusive form 
which con- 
sumption so 
often as- 
sumes, mak- 
ing its vic- 
tim “hope 
aera ins t 
hope” even 
to the end. Not many months after 
Mr. Nokahara moved to Tokyo, a letter 
came to a friend in Osaka stating that 
Mr. Nokahara was going home again, 
this time, it was believed, to die. 

And now a sad request has been for- 
warded to St. John’s church, Kyoto, 
where Mr. Nokahara holds his member- 
ship, asking that some one be sent to him 


MR. AND MRS. NOKAHARA JUN 
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to administer the Holy Communion, and 
that some clergyman of the Church per- 
form the last sad rites over him when he 
departs this life, as he does not expect to 
live more than a few weeks. I am sure 
that when the readers of THE Spirit oF 
Missions see such power as this mani- 
fested in the 
faith of one 
to whom 
the Qospel 
has been 
preached, 
their faith 
in the work 
will become 


more stead- 
fast, “know- 
an ee ay Jae 


their labor” 
to extend 
this work, 
“Js not in 
in vain in 


the Lord.” 


al Sane 
month 

one of our 
Laramie 
missionaries 
held services 
in twelve 
towns, one 
of them 
forty - five 
miles from 
the railroad. 


ee 
is one 
of the na- 
tive districts of Central Africa. not far 
from Uganda. Less than two years ago 
it was an absolutely heathen country; but 
one of the C. M. S. missionaries has been 
among the people, and they recently 
made a hospital Sunday offering. It 
was a rather promiscuous collection, in- 
cluding three rupees, 3,600 shells, six and 
one-half hands of cloth, and six cows. 


THE BISHOP’S HOUSE, KYOTO 


A Plain Statement of a Need and an Opportunity 


HESE initials mean — Kyoto 
Episcopal Residence. 
When the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Kyoto was cut off fro.a 
the rest of the Japan Mission, no pro- 
vision was made for a house for the new 
Bishop. A few months ago Tue Spirit 
or Missions mentioned this need. Bish- 
op Partridge was then living in a small 
and old Japanese house, so unfit for oc- 
cupation that his health and usefulness 
were imperiled. It was announced that 
$4,000 would provide a modest home for 
the Bishop. In response to this state- 
ment of the case, the readers of THE 
Spirit or Missions gave about $2,000. 
But the house had to be provided at once, 
The Board of Managers, therefore, au- 
thorized the Bishop to proceed with the 
building, in the expectation that before 
its completion the rest of the money 
needed would be given. 

The illustration at the head of this 
page tells its own story. The house is 
finished, the Bishop is living in it, and as 
a result is able to do better work and 
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more of it without danger of physical 
breakdown. But the money to complete 
it has not come from the Church people 
upon whom the Board of Managers re- 
lied. The Board still asks for $2,000. 
Thousands have heard Bishop Partridge 
speak in this country, and have been 
helped by his words. Willi not some of 
them show their appreciation of all that 
the Bishop has done for the Church in 
this country, and for the people of China 
and Japan, by making some gift to the 
“K. E. R. Fund”? Let it be large or 
small, as the ability of the giver may 
determine. 

Under Bishop Partridge’s leadership 
the Church in Kyoto has moved steadily 
forward. 


T BANKS to the prompt gifts of the 

many friends of the Anvik mission 
a sufficient sum has now been received to 
rebuild the girls’: school destroyed. by 
fire March 18th. The needed infirmary 
is also provided for. 


NO ROOM AT HOME FOR ANOTHER GIRL BABY 


Forty-Eight Chinese Girls 


LIFE IN ST. MARY'S ORPHANAGE, SHANGHAI—HOW CHINESE 
BABY GIRLS ARE SAVED FROM DEATH BY STARVATION — 
A TRIO OF UNFORTUNATES — THE HAPPIEST LITTLE MAID 
IN THE FLOWERY KINGDOM-—A SEVEN YEAR OLD BOXER 


BY STEVA L. DODSON 


T. MARY’S OR- 
phanage is a lit- 
tle world in it- 
self. During 

the last year this Chi- 
nese baby-house has 
been the home of forty- 
eight children, ranging 
in age from a few days 
to seventeen years. It is safe to say that 
it is the best home that any of them 
has ever known, no matter how long 
their experience in this world has been. 
The routine work of a place like the 
Orphanage goes on much the same from 
one year to another. The children come 
and go, and it is really the children 
rather than the buildings and routine of 


“This is_the best 
time I ever 
had’’ be 


the Orphanage about whom the readers 
of Tue Spirit or Missions want to know. 
Shall I try, then, to help you make the 
acquaintance of some of the children, 
even though it must be done at long 
range? 

First of all, let us look into the 
nursery. It is a bright, sunny room and 
the seven little ones who are its present 
occupants are as happy as only growing 
babies can be. Here Mrs. Dau reigns 
supreme. She is a graduate of the 
Training School for Bible-women, and 
the work she is doing now is an excel- 
lent illustration of the important part 
that school plays in training Chinese 
helpers. Having brought up a family of 
ler own, Mrs. Dau knows how to 
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WAI-LING GETTING THE MORNING AIR ON THE VERANDA 


sympathize with her present family of 
seven little ones, and is in all respects 
a kind mother to them. When she wants 
to call these nursery girls by name she 
says: “Wai-ling,” “Mai-le,” “Bae-Yuen,” 
“Bae-Yung,” “Wai-le,” “Sa-lan,” and 
“W ai-deek.” 

Just a few words about these seven, for 
in some respects they are the most inter- 
esting children in the Orphanage. When 
Sa-lan first came to us a year ago, she 
was a delicate little mite of eighteen 
months, and for a time we feared that 
she would not pull through, but she 
seems to have outgrown 


almost go into convul- 
sions. She was evident- 
ly firmly convinced that 
we were her enemies. It 
was a long and hard 
struggle to win her con- 
fidence and_ affection, 
but patience and diplo- 
macy carried the day. 
She is cared for on the 
“Constance Scholar- 
ship” of Christ Church, 
Rye, N. Y., Woman’s 


Auxiliary, who formerly 


supported Ling - Mai. 
Ling- Mai was trans- 
ferred to St. Mary’s 
Scr os0d see yneraar 
ago. 


Bae-Yuen and Bae-Yung have many 
things in common. They arrived at the 
Orphanage at the same time and were 
baptized on the same day; hence the 
similarity of their names. Besides, there 
is only one day’s difference in their ages, 
and we call them our twins, although 
they are not in any way related and did 
not even come from the same place. 
They are supported respectively by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. of St. Matthias’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and by the Little 
Sisters of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
Bae-Yuen is the brighter, and is the 


her troubles and has de- 
veloped into a robust, 
rosy child. St. An- 
drew’s parish, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which 
pays the scholarship as- 
signed to Sa-lan, has a 
right to be proud of its 
protegée. 

Mai-le was only seven- 
teen months old when 
she came to us, but had 
already imbibed the 
Chinese aversion to for- 
eigners. She was so 
afraid when any of the 
missionaries entered the 
nursery that she would 


MRS. DAU AND FIVE OF HER CHARGES 


es 


Forty-eight Chinese Girls 


favorite of the older children. She is 
what they call shoong, and often makes 
Bae-Yung’s life a burden. 

Wai-le, Wai-ling and Wai-deek have a 
common interest in St. Mary’s, because 
the Orphanage meant to them an escape 
from death. They all came as babies of 
a few days. Wai-le was almost starved 
to death. In her twenty days’ experience 
of the world before she found her way to 
the Orphanage she had no nourishment 
except a little rice water. We all feared 
that the most that could be done would 
be to make her last few days as free 
from pain as possible, and they promised 
to be even fewer than the few she had 
already lived. She was one of a family 
of five girls, and the mother is paralyzed 
and confined to her bed. There was no 
room, no food and no one to eare for 
this little one. She has surprised us by 
developing into a fine, healthy child, and 
is just beginning to walk and talk. 

Wai-ling was brought to us when she 
was only nine days old. She looked fair- 
ly well cared for, but we were told that 
if we did not take her she would have to 
die. How, I did not ask, but by starva- 
tion, I suppose, for that is the way a 


“WAI-LE WAS ALMOST STARVED TQ 
DEATH” 


THE PUGNACIOUS BAE-YUEN 


Chinese mother usually disposes of her 
baby daughters, when she has more than 
she thinks she can take care of and marry 
off. I think they do not kill them in 
any other way in this part of China. In 
some other sections of the Empire 
Chinese mothers are more resourceful in 
the method of disposing of their chil- 
dren. Wai-deek was brought by two old 
women, who told the same story. These 
three waifs share another misfortune in 
having no scholarship support. Is there 
not some one who will take one of them, 
or all three of them? The Editor of THE 
Spirit or Missions will consent, I am 
sure, to hear from those who might want 
to provide for “one of these little ones.”* 

It is not possible to speak by name of 
each of the other forty-one children, but 
if we look into the class-rooms we shall 
see in a general way what is being done, 
and something of the children themselves. 
There are two regular rooms for classes, 
and the dining-room is pressed into ser- 
vice for the young children of the third 
class. Here there is no child over nine, 
but as Chinese children are small, they 
look like a class of babies. They are 


* Scholarships at the Orphanage cost $50 a 
year.—[ EDITOR. ] 
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learning a few characters daily and 
forming them into simple sentences on 
their slates. Their study time is only 
from half past ten to twelve. In the 
afternoon they settle down to learn the 
mysteries of the thread and needle. One 
of our own girls, Ah-nan, is the teacher 
of this class. She is doing well, and is 
very proud of earning a little money 
for herself. 

The first class of the ten older girls 
begins study at half past eight. Before 
this time they have seen to it that the 
small children are ready for prayers, ar- 
ranged the breakfast tables, and put 
their dormi- 
tories in 
order. Two 
hours in the 
class - room, 
and at 10:30 
they go into 
the sewing- 
room, their 
places in the 
class - room 
being taken 
by the sec- 
ond class of 
sixteen chil- 
dren until 
t we lve 


Forty-eight Chinese Girls 


family for bright girls whom we can 
train as helpers. With this in mind 
Ping-tsung, who for the last year has 
acted as pupil teacher, and has shown 
much ability and ambition to improve, 
has been sent to St. Mary’s for a few 
years. In the meantime Ah-nan, as I 
have already said, has returned to the 
Orphanage from St. Mary’s and taken up 
Ping-tsung’s duties. Tson-tsung, Ling- 
mai, and Soo-yung have also been trans- 
ferred to the school, where the harder 
study and more rigid discipline will, we 


hope, speedily develop them. ‘Tson- 
tsung we hope to train as a nurse for 
the Orphan- 
age. Ling- 


mai ought to 
make a 
good sewing 
and embroid- 
ery teacher. 
Soo-yung is 
considerably 
younger 
than the 
others, and 
must wait a 
little to see 
what her 
particular 
bent will be. 


o’clock. The Among the 
instruction A GENUINE ANTIQUE younger 
in the Or- children Ah- 


phanage is of course very simple, not 
nearly so advanced as that at St. Mary’s 
Hall, but the children receive a good edu- 
cation for children in their station, and 
are really much better educated, as we 
understand the word, than girls of rich 
Chinese families who are taught at 
home. 

The afternoons are entirely given up 
to sewing, with the exception of an hour 
for arithmetic. A family of. forty-eight 
children naturally requires a good many 
clothes, and the burden of this work falls 
upon the older girls. Shoes alone are 
quite an item, especially when they are 
made of cloth, and when a healthy child 
wears out a pair every fortnight. 

We are always on the lookout in our 


yer, age seven, is a regular Boxer, with 
a small turned-up nose and _ bright, 
sparkling eyes. She is Cantonese, full 
of energy and bustle, and ready to take 
a hand in every fight. She is the vigor- 
ous occupant of the Sarah Marshall 
Scholarship of Christ Church, Pelham, 
N. Y. Her predecessor, Sae-yung, re- 
turned with her mother to Wuchang, and 
is now in St. Hilda’s School. 

Probably the proudest and happiest 
girl in the school is Yuen-sing. The 
cause of it all is a big doll that can open 
and shut its eyes. There was really 
never such a wonderful being before, and 
such a traveller, too, for she came to 
Shanghai in a big steamer, where she 
and her trunk, marked “Lady Chester, 


Chestertown, 
Maryland,’ were 
put on a wheel- 
barrow and 
trundled five 
miles to the Or- 
phanage. If the 
Junior Auxiliar- 
ies of Chester- 
town and Centre- 
ville, who started 
“Lady Chester” 
on her travels, 
could have seen 
the way she was 
received by the 
happiest little 
maid in the 
Flowery King- 
dom, they would 
have been even 
more interested 
in missions than 
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“THE HAPPIEST LITTLE MAID IN THE 
FLOWERY KINGDOM”’ 
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And all the 
other children of 
the Orphanage 
join in a chorus 
of Sza-sia for all 
the interest and 
love and aid that 
have come to 
them from _ so 
many parts of 
the great foreign 
country where 
what the Chinese 
call the “ocean 
people” live. 


S recently as 
1859 it was 
possible in the 
Fiji Islands to 
buy a man in 
the open market 
(the ruling price 


I know them already to be. Although was $7), butcher him and eat him. Now 


Yuen-sing is only five years old, she is 
quite a fine scholar, learning five Chinese 
characters every day. She says Sta-sia 
(“Thank you”) for the doll! 


chapels. 


the Bible is in nearly every home, and on 
Sunday nine-tenths of the people can be 
found worshipping in the churches and 


ST. MARY’S PLAY-GROUND AFTER THE CHRISTMAS BOXES ARE OPENED 
7 “Sia-sia”’ 


What the Postmaster Did Not Know 


BY THE REVEREND LAURENCE B. RIDGELY 


KCENTLY the assistant postal 
officer in the Chinese imperial 
post-office at Hankow was talk- 
ing with his superior. The lat- 

ter, a Scotchman, was expressing him- 
self on the subject of Chinese Christians, 
as tradespeople, foreign officials, tour- 
ists, and others who know little about 
the subject generally do. “The minute 
you tell me a Chinaman is a Christian,” 
said he, “I want nothing more to do 
with him. He’s no good.” 

Now the assistant postal officer hap- 
pened to be not only a Christian (a 
Wesleyan, and an Englishman), but also 
well acquainted with the facts. So 
he asked the postmaster a question: 
“What do you think of Mr. Liu, our 
shroff 2” 

“He’s a good man,” said the postmas- 
ter, “a very capable man. We couldn’t 
do without him.” (In fact every cent of 
the post-office money passes through his 
hands.) “Well,” said the aégsistant, 
“he’s a Christian—-a Roman Catholic.” 

“H’m!” was the postmaster’s only 
comment. 

“What do you think of Yang?’ 

“Thomas Yang in the registry depart- 
ment 2” 

@Y¥ es,” 

“He’s good. We've just nomad him 
to entire charge there!” 

“He’s another,” said the assistant. 

“What do you think of Tsang?” 

“You mean John Tsang, that big fel- 
low in the registry department ?” 

Vig: ) 

“We’s a first-rate fellow, very trust- 
worthy.” 

“He’s another Christian. He and 
Yang are both Boone School boys and 
communicants in the American Church 
Mission.” 

“Oh!” said the postmaster. 

“What about Joseph Tsai, 
Yang?’ 
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at Han 


“Well, we’ve given him entire charge 
at the Han Yang office,” said the post- 
master. 

“He’s another Christian; belongs to 
the American Episcopal Mission.” 

“Indeed,” said the postmaster. 

“How about Tsen ?” 

“You mean Tsen Hua-P’u, whom 
we’ve just sent to Hunan, to take charge 
of the new office at MHsiang-t’an? 
There’s nothing the matter with him!” 

“Well, he’s another Boone School boy 
and a communicant in the American 
Episcopal Mission.” 

“Oh, keep still!” said the postmaster. 
“That7ll do!” 

The facts are even better than this 
incident indicates. Of eight Chinese em- 
ployees in the Hankow office, four are 
Christians, and these four are the ones 
who have steadily earned promotion and 
now occupy the highest positions—they 
are the best men in the office. The men 
chosen from this office to send to re- 
sponsible positions in other places have 
all been the Christians. In the Wuchang 
office, of four carriers, two are Chris- 
tians. The four Chinése employees are 
all heathen, but the chief clerk has re- 
cently asked for a ¢opy of the New 
Testament and begun to study it. 

This incident ig a fair illustration of 
the complete ignorance of what missions 
are doing which characterizes a large 
proportion of the foreigners who live in 
China outside of missionary circles. 
They not only do not know what mis- 
sions are doing, nor how they do it, but 
they do not even know the facts about 
their own employees. Many of them 
pride themselves on understanding no 
Chinese and knowing nothing about the 
people. It is well to remember this when 
“people who have lived in China” tell us 
that missions are doing harm rather 
than good, and that “there is no such 
thing as a real Chinese Christian.” 


After Twenty-nine Years 


The incidi nt is an encouragement to 
us missionaries. We know, too well, 
how hard it is to make good Christians, 
how often our hard work amounts to 
nothing, and it is almost a revelation to 
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some of us to find that so large a propor- 
tion of the men most available for effec- 
tive work are Christians, and that they 
are found satisfactory, not only intellee- 
tually, but morally. 


After Twen ty-nine Years 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM H. 


TOOK refuge in a blizzard, a few 
weeks ago, in the frame house of a 
well-to-do Indian which stands 
upon the exact site where, twenty- 

nine years ago, almost to a day, I found 
the log mission house which was then the 
centre of the work just beginning among 
the Lower Brulé Indians. In that log 


HARE, 8.T.D., BISHOP OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


congregations six days’ wagon journcy 
westward from Lower Brulé, where 
twenty-nine years ago one hardly ven- 
tured to hope that our work would ever 
extend; a native presbyter has long had 
the headship of the six congregations 
among the Lower Brulés and occupies, 
instead of a rude log dwelling, the neat, 


THE HOUSE WHERE BISHOP HARE WAS SNOWBOUND 
The Rev. Luke Walker, the Indian Presbyter, stands at the Left 


house lived a mission party at the head 
of which was the Rev. W. J. Cleveland, 
and in it I married him to the true- 
hearted woman who has lately been called 
to her rest. 

As I waited for the storm to moderate, 
I fell into reminiscence and musing. 

In the development of the work the 
rude log mission house long since disap- 
peared; Mr. Cleveland is now superin- 
tendent of a mission consisting of fifteen 


substantial house shown in the picture. 
Persons who wonder where all the money 
goes which is raised for missions, will 
find an answer if they are told that, dur- 
ing the last twenty-nine years, there have 
been put up among the Indians of South 
Dakota, who once knew nothing but tent 
life, thirty-two mission dwellings, some 
of them even better, some of them much 
poorer, than this, besides sixty-four 
church buildings. 


The Missionary Council 


Philadelphia, October 21st to 238d, 1902. 


The Provisional Programme 


October 21st, 1902 


11 a.m. Opening Service and Ser- 


mon. Preacher: The 
Rient Rey. TE. 
Gator, b.D., Bishop of 
Tennessee. 


Followed by the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Com- 
munion. 


2:30 p.m. Business Session. 

Address of Welcome. The 
Rieut Rev. O. W. Wuir- 
AKER, D.D., Bishop ~ of 
Pennsylvania. 

Presentation of the Report 
of the Board of Managers 
by the Chairman of the 
Board. 

Presentation of the Re- 
ports of Auxiliary So- 
cieties. 

3 p.m. Conference Session. Chair- 
man: The Ricut Rev. D. 
S. Turtie, pv.p., Bishop 
of Missouri. 

Subject: “The Progress ot 
the Mission.” 

il, “llin China, Japan, 
Africa, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines.” By 
the Rev. Arruur S. 
Luoyp, p.p., General Sec- 
retary of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary 


Society. 
2. “In Brazil and Cuba.” 
By the Rey. W. D. 


Powers, General Secre- 
tary of the American 
Church Missionary So- 
clety. 

3. “In the United States.” 
Speaker to be announced. 

Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 


5 p.m. Adjournment. 
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8 p.m. Public Meeting, particular- 
ly for men. Chairman: 
Mr. Georce C. THOMAS. 
Subject: “What Business 
Has a Business Man 
with Missions ?” 
Speakers to be announced. 
October 22d 


9:30 a.m. Morning Prayer. 


10:00 a.m. Business Session. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
10:30 a.m. Conference Session. Chair- 


man: The Ricut Rev. T. 
N. Morrison, d.p., Bish- 
op of Iowa. 

Subject: “Is a Change in 
the Missionary Canon 
Desirable ?” 

Speakers: 

The Richt Rey. H. Y. 
SATTERLEE, DD., Bish- 
op of Washington. 


The Ricut Rev. L. R. 
BREWER, D.D., Bishop 
of Montana. 
Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 
12:30 p.m. Recess. 
2:30 p.m. Business Session. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
3 P.M. Conference Session. Chair- 


man: The Ricur Rev. J. 
M. Francis, p.p., Bishop 
of Indiana. 

Subject: “The Church’s 
Need for Laborers in its 
Mission Fields—How Is 
It to be Met 2” 

Speakers: 

The Rigor Rev. Cam- 
ERON MANN, p.D., Bish- 
op of North Dakota. 

The Rev. J. C. Roper, 
p.D., General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The Rev. L. B. Rivegty, 
Wuchang, China. 


Council Notes 


Discussion by the Dele- 


gates. 

5 p.m. Adjournment. 

8:30 to 10:30 p.m. Reception to the Coun- 
cil by the Philadel- 
phia Church people. 

- October 23d : 
9:30 a.m. Morning Prayer. 
10:00 a.m. Business Session. 


10:30 a.m. Conference Session. Chair- 
man: The Ricut Rev. 
ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., 
Bishop of Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

Subject: 
Means.” 

1. “The Place of Money in 
t h e Missionary Cam- 
paign.” The Ricur 
Rev. Wittiam  Law- 
RENCE, D.D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

2.“T he Apportionment 
Plan and How to Make 
it Effective.” 

(a) “In the Diocese.” 
The Ricut Rey. S. 
C.. IMDS Ai, soy, 
Bishop of Minne- 
sota. 

(pb) eine the Parish.” 
The Vien. ALEXANDER 
Mann, v.p., Arch- 
deacon of Newark. 

Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 

12:30 p.m. Recess. 

2:30 p.m. Business Session. 
and Resolutions. 

3 p.m. Oonference Session. Chair- 
man: The Ricut Rev. C. 
K. Newtson, v.p., Bishop 
of Georgia. 

Subject: “What Does the 
Church Owe to the Mis- 


sionaries 2” 


“Ways and 


Motions 


Speakers: 
The Rev. D. H. Greer, 
D.D. 
Mr. Francis J. Mc- 


MASTER. 
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8 p.M. Final Service. The Ricrr 
Rev. D. S. Turriep.p., 
Bishop of Missouri, pre- 
siding. 

Subject: “T he Present 
Challenge to the Church 
to Extend its Missionary 
Operations both at Home 
and Abroad.” 

(a) “As Shown by the 
Abundant Opportun- 
myer AD In, @ Leer 
Rey. Wm. CroswEiu 
Doane, v.pd., Bishop 
of Albany. 

(b) “As Shown by the 
Abundant Resources 
of Christian Peo- 
ple.” Speaker to be 
announced. 


Council Notes 


S usual, the Sunday preceding 
the Council, October 19th, will 
be regarded as a missionary 
Sunday, and special sermons 

will be preached in Philadelphia parishes 
by a number of visiting bishops and 
other clergymen. 


Ocroper 19th, being the twenty-first 
Sunday after Trinity, is also the day of 
intercession for Sunday-schools. ‘The 
Sunday-school Institute of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania proposes to observe the 
day in connection with preparation for 
the Missionary Council. In the after- 
noon there will be two or three large 
mass meetings for Sunday-school schol- 
ars to be addressed by missionary bish- 
ops, and others. On Monday there will 
be a meeting especially for officers and 
teachers. 


Tue railroads will make a special rate 
of one fare and one-third, on the certifi- 
cate plan, for the round trip, for all per- 
sons attending the Council, whether dele- 
gates or not. Full instructions on this 
point will be given later. 
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SpeciAL rates will be obtained from 
Philadelphia hotels and boarding houses. 
All who desire aid in securing accommo- 
dations are asked to communicate by 
September 15th with the Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Committee, Mr. Ewing 
L. Miller, Church House, Twelfth and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. They 
should indicate about what rate they 
wish to pay. 


ATTENDANCE upon the Council is not re- 
stricted to delegates elected by the Gen- 
eral Convention or by the diocesan con- 
ventions. Everyone is invited to share 
the inspiration of the occasion. The 
Missionary Council is only incidentally 
a legislative body. Its chief purpose is 
to stimulate, educate and organize mis- 
sionary zeal. 


Tue exact place of meeting has not 
as yet been determined. It is hoped to 
secure a well-equipped hall for the con- 
ference sessions. The opening service 
on Tuesday morning, and the closing ser- 
vice on Thursday evening will be held 
in one of the large Philadelphia 
churches. - 


Tur Committees have under consider- 
ation plans for making the Tuesday 
evening meeting a memorable occasion. 
If practicable, one of the largest halls in 
the city will be secured. Careful work 
will be done by local Churchmen to in- 
sure the attendance of 3,000 or 4,000 
Philadelphia people. The Programme 
Committee hopes to have the meeting ad- 
dressed by Mr. George C. Thomas, the 
Treasurer of the Missionary Society, 
who will also preside, and by other lay- 
men of national reputation. 


In order that all the latest informa- 
tion may be promptly sent to intending 
delegates, those who expect to attend the 
Council are asked to send their names 
and addresses to Mr. John W. Wood, 
Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, as well as to the 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee. 


Av the last Missionary Council, held 
in Louisville, in October, 1900, only 183 
of the nearly 400 elected members were 
present. There were 33 bishops, 77 other 
clergymen and 23 laymen. It is to be 
hoped that at least 300 delegates may 
respond to their names at Philadelphia. 


Puans for the meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in connection with the Mis- 
sionary Council have not yet been fully 
decided, but announcement will be made 
concerning them in the near future. 


Ir, as seems probable, a meeting of the 
House of Bishops should be held in Phil- 
adelphia at the time of the Council, a 
large attendance of bishops will be as- 
sured. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Missionaries 


Alaska 


Tue Rev. CuristrAn A. Rorn left his 
home at Newark, N. J., on June 30th, 
expecting after visits at Harrisburgh, 
Pa., and Eau Claire, Wis., to proceed to 
San Francisco and thence to sail for his 
station at Juneau. 

Miss BertHa W. SaBINE, returning to 
duty at Anvik; Miss Clara M. Carter, 
deaconess, and Miss Florence G. Lang- 
don recently appointed to Skaguay, and 
Mrs. Florinda B. Evans, recently ap- 
pointed to Anvik, together left Buffalo, 
July 9th, and sailed from Seattle by the 
steamer Dolphin on the 18th. 


Porto Rico 


Miss Frances Cuppy, on furlough, 
sailed from San Juan by the steamer 
Coamo, June 24th and, reaching New 
York on the 29th, proceeded to her home 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shanghai 


Mr. Minuincr P. Waker, who sailed 
from San Francisco, May 1st, arrived at 
Shanghai on the 26th of the same month. 
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Kyoto 


Mr. Joun Retrsniper, under appoint- 
ment as missionary teacher at Nara, 
Japan, sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer China on July 8th. 


Miss Martua Atpricu, on furlough, 
sailed from Kobe on March 23d by the 
North German Lloyd steamer Baiern 
and reached Naples, April 29th. Resum- 
ing her journey, she sailed by the steamer 
Cambroman on June 14th and arrived at 
Boston on July 1st. She then proceeded 
to her home in Manchester, N. H. 


\ 


Tue Misses Wood, daughters of Prof. 
Frank E. Wood, the representative of 


the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
Japan, returning to this country to 
finish their education, accompanied 


Miss Aldrich. 
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Honolulu 


On July 2d, 1902, in St. Paul’s 
Church, San Diego, California, the Rev. 
Henry Bond Restarick was consecrated 
Bishop of Honolulu. The following Bish- 
ops were present: Consecrator, the Bish- 
op of California; co-consecrators, the 
Bishops of Los Angeles, and New Mex- 
ico and Arizona; preacher, the Bishop 
of Southern Ohio. The attending 
Presbyters were the Rev. Arehibald G. 
L. Trew, D.D., and the Rev. John D. H. 
Browne. 


Cape Palmas 


INFORMATION has been received from 
the Bishop of Cape Palmas of the death, 
on May 22d, of Mrs. Sarah H. Blyden, 
who, for the past fifteen years, has been 
the faithful teacher of Trinity Parish 
School, Monrovia. 


The Literature of Missions 


A Handbook of Foreign Missions” 


ISHOP MONTGOMERY essayed 

an exceedingly difficult task 

when he undertook to write a 

small volume on Foreign Mis- 

stons for Mr. Robinson’s series of “Hand- 
books for the Clergy.” A half or even 
a quarter of a century ago the task 
would have been much less difficult, but 
now the missionary campaign has spread 
its lines everywhere throughout the 
world. To cover such a field adequately 
in a book of 170 pages is next to impos- 
sible. This fact, combined with the 
Bishop’s remoteness, in his Australasian 
* Foreign Missions. By Henry H. Mont- 
gomery, D.D., formerly Bishop of Tasmania, 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 90 cents net. 


diocese, from first-hand sources of in- 
formation and the pressure of time un- 
der which he worked, due to his election 
to the secretaryship of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, causes 
the book to be of very unequal value. 
The chapters on “The Commission,” 
“Tome Organization of Missions,” and 
“The Future of Missions,” though ex- 
ceedingly brief, are admirable. In them 
there speaks the man who has thought 
deeply and experimented widely. Others 
may well take him for a suggestive 
guide. The chapters chronicling and 
describing missionary effort are much 
less satisfactory. They are sketchy and 
fragmentary, lack cohesion and unity, 
and contain too many unrelated state- 
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ments, interesting and useful enough in 
themselves but seemingly introduced al- 
most at random. The references to au- 
thorities, as indicated by the bibliog- 
raphy at the head of each chapter, also 
leave much to be desired. Probably some 
of these faults are inseparable from a 
book prepared, as this has been, ten 
thousand miles away from _ central 
sources of information, and necessarily 


The Annual Spokane Convocation 


crowding a vast array of facts into a 
limited space, while still striving to 
maintain some semblance of literary 
form. Nevertheless, the book is worth 
owning and using. Some day a second 
edition will be called for, and we hope 
that the Bishop may then have sufficient 
leisure to rewrite a large part of it with 
the advantage of having unlimited ac- 
curate information close at hand. 


The Annual Spokane Convocation 


BY THE REVEREND EVERETT P. SMITH 


LL had looked forward to its ses- 
sions at North Yakima, Wash. 
To some it meant the yearly 
meeting of the examining 
chaplains. (And the responsibility is 
felt none the less because examiners and 
examined are all young and all friends 
working together in an undermanned 
district.) Others thought of it as the 
visit of the Bishop to their parish to ad- 
minister the rite of Confirmation. Still 
others, who had just come to the juris- 
diction, knew that they would see most 
of their fellow-workers for the first time. 
Some few who had helped to secure these 
new-comers were anxious above all to 
meet them and hear from their own lips 
that they were contented in their work. 
When at last the convocation arrived, 
it contained all of these elements, but no 
one of them sounded the key-note. It 
was devotional surely, for it gives the 
Western minister the one chance of his 
year to sit in the congregation and think 
simply of his own needs. The convoca- 
tion was also practical, for if a new 
country teaches anything it teaches the 
faculty of seeing what will work. Of 
course it was missionary, for unless each 
mission station is given a horizon wider 
than its own dimensions, it will never 
learn to grow. 
After its devotional meetings many 
wondered why similar services “back in 
the East” had not been equally helpful, 


and they were thankful that instead of 
sessions filled with long reports on con- 
stitution and canons they were listening 
to reports of aggressive work which were 
in effect a clinic suggesting how to diag- 
nose and treat some phase of their own 
work that had hitherto baffled them. Re- 
ports naturally developed into plans and 
because in the beginnings of work the 
mission station is too small for its mis- 
sionary, the plans presented for con- 
sideration are comprehensive and in- 
crease mutual sympathy and reliance. 
From such discussions to technical “mis- 
sionary meetings” is not even a step. It 
is simple continuance. 

And so the woman’s missionary 
meeting was held and, again, is expected 
to result in the formation of a local 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
Board leaflets were distributed and fol- 
lowed up by the travelling missionary 
libraries of the jurisdiction, 

As devotional meetings opened the 
convocation, missions closed it. Every- 
one gathered on the last evening to hear 
of “Missionary Criticisms and their 
Answers,” “The Present Missionary 
Situation” and “The Missionary Mo- 
tive.” : 

But was the key-note of the convoca- 
tion devotional, practical or missionary ? 
Something which has to~ include all 
three. The key-note of the convocation 
was simply the word “Christian.” 


Notes 


Notes 
HRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 


St. Louis, having given the full 
amount of its apportionment for domes- 
tic and foreign missions for 1902, now 
proposes to give as much more as pos- 
sible, in order that the failure of some 
of the other congregations to do their 
share may not prevent the whole diocese 
from giving the amount apportioned to it. 

q 
eee other day a steamer from Shang- 
hai to Yokohama had among its 
passengers a party of eight young 
Chinese ladies going to Japan for a long 
course of study. This is an almost un- 
precedented occurrence, and is a decided 
step forward for China, for it is the 
prevalent opinion that it is probably im- 
possible, and certainly not worth while, 
to attempt to educate Chinese women. 
All of these young ladies are from high- 
class families. 
| 


M R. CONSUL FOX, the English rep- 

resentative at Shanghai, pays a 
high but deserved tribute to Chinese 
merchants when he says in a recent re- 
port: “In spite of all the troublous 
times of 1900, the reputation for com- 
mercial honesty enjoyed by Chinese mer- 
chants is well maintained under try- 
ing circumstances. In almost every 
case native dealers of the better class 
fulfilled their obligations to the best of 
their ability. Opinion among those best 
qualified to judge seems unanimous in 
ascribing to the Chinese ian honesty and 
commercial integrity that does not, un- 
fortunately, obtain in all more civilized 
countries.” 

{ 


THE S. P. G. is planning to open an- 

other mission in Africa in the sec- 
tion known as the Gold Coast. There 
is no mission here of the Church of 
England to non-Christians, and little is 
being done in the district by any so- 
ciety. The opening of the mission will 
simply be a return to a field once oc- 
cupied, as the S. P. G. had stations here 
150 years ago, but retired in 1824, The 
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missionaries will work under the direc- 
tion of the Bishop of Sierra Leone, who 
receives his support from the CO. M. S. 
The English chaplain at Bankok also 
writes that the S. P. G. should open 
work in Siam, where, strange to say, 
neither it nor the C. M. S. has stations 
as yet, though some of the English non- 
conformist societies, as well as some of the 
American societies, have important work. 


| 

H IGHER training for women is not a 

burning problem in Central Africa. 
One of the Church Missionary Society 
missionaries in Uganda gays that the 
women have very little desire to be 
taught. “Book learning seems to be en- 
tirely uncongenial to most of them; 
digging, cooking and gossiping have 
been the sole occupations of Baganda 
women for so long, that it is difficult to 
arouse in them a desire for any other 
kind of knowledge, nor do even the more 
enlightened of the men seem to think 
they ought to send their daughters to be 
educated, though they are only too de- 
lighted to send their sons. ‘What good 
is It going to do girls? they ask.” 


J 


OME weeks ago a meeting of over 200 
leaders in the work of enlisting 
the young Christians of the country in 
the missionary enterprise was held in 
New York. It discussed a wide range of 
practical topics. The report of its pro- 
ceedings has just been published in a 
suggestive book of 172 pages. It is a 
unique report, for it contains only one 
or two long addresses. Most of the space 
is given to the report of a conversational 
conference. It is like reading the testi- 
mony of people who were being examined 
to ascertain what they knew about cer- 
tain plans and methods of work for in- 
teresting young people. It is a book that 
everyone who is helping, or wants to help 
young people to work more intelligently 
for missions, ought to have. The cost is 
twenty cents. Address the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, asking for a copy of “Young Peo- 
ple and Missions.” 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


God’s Workmen 


VV ORKMEN of God! Oh, lose not 
heart, 
But learn what God is like; 
And in the darkest battle-field, 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Then learn to scorn the praise of men, 
And learn to lose with God; 

For Jesus won the world through shame, 
And beckons thee His road. 


As He can endless glory weave 
From what men reckon shame, 

In His own world He is content 
To play a losing game. 


Muse on His justice, downcast soul! 
Muse, and take better heart; 
Back with thine angel to the field, 
And bravely do thy part. 
—Faber. 


Thanksgivings 


For the work of St. Mary’s Orphanage 
in caring for Chinese children. Page 
597. 

For the extension of the Kpiscopate 
in the new territory of the United States. 
Page 572. 


Intercessions 


For the Church in the District of 
Asheville, that it may continue to do its 
work of evangelization and education 
and receive the aid it needs. Page 579. 

For Mr. Nokahara Jun and all other 
young men in Japan who are enduring 
hardship to follow Christ. Page 594. 

For the new missionaries to Alaska, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Page 571. 

For the girls and women in China, that 
they may have relief from the suffering 
brought upon them by a false religion. 
Page 597. 

For the Church at Nome, that its 
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members may be cheered in their loneli- 
ness and used for the extension of God’s 
Kingdom. Page 573. 


For the Christian Congregations 
in Asheville, Japan and 
Alaska 


O GOD, Holy Ghost, Sanctifier of the 

faithful, visit, we pray Thee, all 
congregations in the mission field 
(especially in ) with Thy 
love and favor; enlighten their minds 
more and more with the light of the 
everlasting Gospel; graft in their hearts 
a love of the truth; increase in them 
true religion; nourish them with all 
goodness; and of Thy great mercy keep 
them in the same, O blessed Spirit, 
whom, with the Father and the Son to- 
gether, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


For New Missionaries 


MOST merciful Saviour and Re- 
deemer, who wouldest not that any 
should perish, but that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth; fulfil Thy gracious promise to be 
present with those who are going forth 
in Thy Name to preach the Gospel of 
salvation in distant lands (especially 
with— in—). Be with them [him] in 
all perils by land or by water, in sickness 
and distress, in weariness and painful- 
ness, in disappointment and persecution. 
Give them [him] peace and sure con- 
fidence in Thee. Pour out upon them 
[him] abundantly Thy Holy Spirit, 
and prosper mightily the work of 
their [his] hands: send unto them, 
[him] according to their [his] need, . 
faithful and true fellow-laborers, and 
give them [him] a rich increase here, 
and a blessed reward hereafter, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 
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To the Board of Missions 


A First Year in Takasaki 


BY A. T. WALL 


Miss Wall went to Japan in October, 1899, and was assigned to duty with Miss Babcock, in 


Aomori, 


English classes in a hired Japanese house. 


A year later she was transferred to Takasaki, and established her 


In his last report, Bishop McKim 


writes of her as having the honor of being the first foreigner who has ever lived 


in Takasaki. 


The town is in Mr. Chappell’s district, about 100 miles northwest 


of Tokyo, and is a garrison town with a population of more than 30,000, afford- 
ing ample scope for the ability of any missionary, 


HE whole of my first year here 
in Takasaki, and well into this 
the second, my time has been 
taken up very largely with 

“seeing people” of various sorts, from 


the class regularly himself, and acted as 
my interpreter. Unfortunately, being in 
a most delicate condition from the begin- 
ning, his health failed rapidly, and he 
was obliged to leave Takasaki, and short- 


“WE OPENED A SUNDAY-SCHOOL WHEN WE FIRST CAME TO TAKASAKIT” 


carpenters and trades-people generally, to 
applicants for English, those who come 
from curiosity to see how the foreigner 
lives, and a very few who come for in- 
struction in the Bible. As a result, I 
had one uninterrupted day for study last 
year. 

Directly on coming here I began 
to teach a class of men in both English 
and the Bible. The teacher I had then 
was most hopeful. He not only did all 
he could to interest others, but attended 


ly after died at his home in Aomori, his 
mind at rest, having at last obtained his 
parents’ consent to his Baptism. His suc- 
cessor was unable, because of his lack of 
knowledge of English, to help me in my 
class work at all. 

After the change in the time of 
the Sunday morning service was made, 
there was a falling off in the attend- 
ance. Also those who were former- 
ly members of the class were not in favor 
of having the chu gakko young men join 
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their ranks. The chu gakko boys, it was 
plain, at first came only for the English. 
I have not urged any of them to become 
Christians, but I have tried to instruct 
them, remembering that even those who 
understand English best can, after all, 
really get from a lesson very little; and 
who can tell when or what lesson may, 
through God’s grace, be the one which 
may reach the heart! I have urged upon 
them attendance upon whatever ser- 
vices there are, especially the Friday 
evening talks which Mr. Chappell has. 
I have also asked them to try to keep 
their minds and hearts open to hear the 
truth; but I knew none of them were 
really prepared for Baptism, though 
there are at least four who have testified 
to an interest in Christianity. 

One of these is the leader of his class in 
the chu gakko, and he came to me last 
month, and said, “Miss Wall, I intend to 
become a Christian, but feel that I need 
to study the Bible more. I have to-day 
bought a Japanese Bible. I am going 
to read a little every day, and when my 
examinations are over, I intend to study 
still more, and am looking forward to 
the summer when I hope I can give a 
great deal of time to it. Will you study 
with me then?’ ‘Two others came the 
same evening and testified to their inter- 
est. 

Bishop McKim and Bishop Partridge 
were both in Takasaki on Monday, June 
9th. Bishop McKim confirmed ten men 
in Maebashi. on Sunday; two were from 
Takasaki; one my Japanese teacher. I 
have had hopes for some time that he 
would become a catechist, but said 
nothing to him about it, as Mr. Chappell 
and I had both decided it was better not 
to speak to him of it yet. You may 
imagine how glad I was last Tuesday 
when he said to me, with great earnest- 
ness, “I want to be a Deudoshi.” T told 
him then that he could speak to Mr. 
Chappell. I had already arranged for 
him to have instruction from the 
catechist and Mr. Chappell as often as 
possible. The two men are both earnest. 
The other, Mr. Atsugi, has no sympathy 
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at home, both wife and mother are de- 
vout Buddhists; but when he asked me 
to prepare him for Baptism some time 
ago, I knew that he had made up his 
mind, and that he was not likely to 
change. He has been baptized “Peter,” 
Peteso, in Japanese, and Mr. Kogure 
“John,” called Yohanine. . I hope they 
may be Christians worthy of their 
names; they are my godsons and I feel 
a great responsibility as well as a 
privilege. 

Then there is Mr. Hosaka, the son of a 
Buddhist priest, yet he is a believer in 
Christ. He told me the other day that 
he would like to be baptized, but I 
know the real struggle that he is going 
through. Over a year ago he told his 
father he could not, would not, be a Bud- 
dhist priest. He has chosen to enter the 
navy, and leaves Takasaki.the end of this 
month. Once I saw him carrying a child 
who had met with an accident a long 
way through the street at night, and I 
told him that he did what Christ would 
have had him do, even though we could 
not save the child’s life. It seemed to 
strike him as a new thought, and he 
asked if Christ really would care; and 
somehow, when I have seen his face 
since then, there has been a different ex- 
pression, a new interest. 

One of the most interesting things is 
to watch the faces of those who are 
listening to a sermon or something about 
Christ, which they are hearing for the 
first time. Last Sunday morning I saw 
the face of some of those who were listen- 
ing to the Bishop, just beginning their 
Christian life, and they seemed actually 
to be drinking in every word, and “John” 
and “Peter” both had a most absorbed 
expression, literally hanging upon each 
word, that they might lose nothing. 

I have a class of twelve or thirteen 
men in Tamamura, where I go once a 
week. They are quite ready, I think, for - 
instruction in the Bible, and in another 
month, when the days are longer, I hope 
we may be able to have a little service, as 
well as English and the hymns. 

_We opened a Sunday-school and a 
singing-school wher we first came to 
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HORII OMOTO SAN, A GIRL OF TWELVE 


Takasaki. The children have improved 
a good deal in singing the hymns since 
Mrs. Murata began to teach them. Sey- 
eral of them have been 
constantly with us from 
the beginning. One of 
them, a girl of twelve, has 
a remarkable memory, 
and of her own accord 
takes notes and is a great 
help in many ways. Her 
mother and father have 
both come to me, and 
asked me to read the Bible 
to them. They have be- 
come interested through 
what the child has told 
them at home. At one 
time her  school-teacher 
scolded her for studying 
about Christianity, and 
she stayed away ‘two 
weeks. Before I knew 
what the trouble was, I 
saw her looking quite un- 
happy, and so, when she 
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did not come that day to Sunday-school, 
I inquired and found out the reason. 
But she came back again after two 
weeks, and is now her own cheerful, 
bright self again. If she were educated, 
she might become a most valuable Bible- 
woman. Her mother has come in to 
help now in the absence of my servant, 
and the little daughter often comes in to 
help, too. 

I have no big things to tell of my 
work, and doubt if I ever shall have. I 
go to a village about a 7 (two and a half 
miles) from here sometimes, and instruct 
some people there. The only difficulty is, 
they do so much to try to entertain me, 
more than they ought, but both mother 
and daughter have listened, and after- 
ward told others; and again twice over, 
when different people have come in, the 
woman has told over again of her own 
accord what I have read to her, or tried 
to talk about. Then, my servant who has 
been with me for a year and a half, has 
twice told me lately that she wishes to 
become a Christian. 

We tried having women’s meetings, 
but it was hard getting them out. 
Teachers are all so busy; almost all 
the other women have household duties, 


“MY SERVANT, WHO HAS BEEN WITH ME 
A YEAR AND A HALF” 
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or the silk industry occupies all 
their time. This winter, however, some 
of the teachers from the jogakko had 
arranged to come to me for instruc- 
tion, when the typhoid fever broke out at 
the school, and so many have been 
stricken by it that the school is closed. 
I am happy to say, however, that most of 
them, I believe, are on the way to re- 
covery. One little teacher, whom I have 
been to see several times, seemed quite 
touched when I told her I prayed every 
day that she might recover. 

One of the most hopeful things about 
the work here is that I am received in so 
many places with such evident cordiality. 
I have been careful not to go unless 
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asked, except in one case, where I heard 
the young manwas ill, and there Iwas re- 
ceived with the most marked hospitality, 
and there have been proofs of the most 
friendly feeling on the part of the family 
ever since. The best men and women in 
town are showing their respect and con- 
fidence, even though great numbers have 
not come forward for Baptism. These are 
hopeful signs. Then those who come 
regularly to Sunday-school or to the 
classes do show an expression of rever- 
ence and an attitude toward religious 
teaching that have often been wholly 
wanting at first. I can see stretching be- 
fore me fields of labor, and all so inter- 
esting, if only I could go about and teach 


_ freely, as I should like. 


In the Woman’s House at Hankow 


BY GERTRUDE M. CARTER 


STUDY, homelike with pictures 
and books, with two desks—one 
for Chinese study and one for 
letter-writing, with a cozy cor- 

ner and a couch—is the scene of my 
chief employment, the study of Chinese. 
The farther one goes in this the harder 
it grows; but so far I enjoy it. Besides 
this I have a class of twelve at the choir 
school, who are studying English. This 
comes every day at half past three, and 
is a great pleasure. On Sundays we go 
to the women’s guest room after service 
and greet the 
women, of whom 
there are a good 
number at both 
services. In 
Wuchang, Dr. 
Glenton’s work at 
the new dispen- 
sary has attracted 
so many, that 
there are not 
enough seats for 
them. 

My first trip 
into the native 
city of Hankow 
was @ novel ex- 


“TWO OF THE BOYS TO ACT AS GUIDES” 


perience. The chair was carried by two 
coolies, and when I was set down I felt 
a little seasick from the regular sway- 
ing back and forth. The curiosity of 
the people at the sight of a foreign 
woman, and the noise and the animals 
in the street, and the narrow streets 
lined with shops of all sorts, all left 
their own impression. It really is funny 
to see men having their hair brushed 
right in plain sight of those who pass. 
Dinner may be prepared nearby in one 
of their great steaming caldrons, and 
delicate porcelain 
or silverware, or 
foreign clocks, or 
a carpenter shop 
may come next 
into view. All 
is on the outside, 
and a dirty out- 


side it is! 

On this. first 
trip we went to 
Sits Ie Aawaw? s 
Chureh, for a 
meeting of the 
women, and 
found them 
gathered in the 
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women’s guest-room. We sat down on 
the chairs provided, with tea poys stand- 
ing here and there, to hold the tea. And 
after Mr. Lieo had talked with the 
women, they had a Bible lesson, illus- 
trated by a picture, and the characters 
of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer were 
pointed out to them, which they were 
learning to read. 

Recently I have begun visiting in the 
homes of the boys of the choir school. 
Wanting to get acquainted with their 
mothers and their home surroundings, I 
asked Mr. Lieo, the school master, to 
select the homes for me, where I should 
be welcome on such short notice, and also 
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ly, and hurried me through a narrow al- 
ley-way into the inner apartments of the 
house. Arrived within the guest-room, 
the first object that caught my eye was 
a pretty, clean baby of about six months, 
lying asleep in a cradle. There was a 
mysterious pulling of curtaing across 
doors, and a hen picked up its dainty 
feet, as it decided to share the feminine 
modesty, and retired to the bedroom! 
I was beckoned to sit down in the highest 
seat, but I took the one next to the 
highest, and the inevitable tea was soon 
placed before me. Now the two boys 
were asked to sit down, and a sort of car- 
penter’s horse was brought for them to 
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to provide an escort to show me the way. 
He told me that four of the boys would 
be glad to see me, and sent over two of 
the oldest and nicest boys to act as 
guides. 

My chair was ready about half past 
one, and we jogged along the middle road 
of the concession for about seven min- 
utes, and then, from the first street, we 
entered the native city. I have often 
gone on foot through this part of the city, 
and was preparing for a long ride over 
a more or less familiar road, when I sud- 
denly found my chair on the ground in 
front of a street restaurant. A bustling 
old grandmother greeted me most warm- 


make themselves comfortable upon. The 
mother of the baby at this point joined 
our circle, and sat down opposite me. 
She was a sweet looking young woman, 
without any paint, and seeming intelli- 
gent and sensible. Indeed, she had the 
most attractive face I have seen yet,and I 
could not take my eyes off her. We ex- 
changed a few remarks about the baby, 
whose name meant “smile,” and about 
the long rains and consequent bad walk- 
ing, and I asked if they came to St. 
Paul’s Church. They said they did when 
the weather was fine. So after a little 
more talking we said good-by, and I 
again seated myself in the sedan chair. 
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We turned sharply round corners and 
passed through narrow alleys, and one 
time knocked down part of a man’s 
front-door, I believe, but we went right 
on just the same. The streets were full 
of mud, and the clapping gongs and the 
“he-how-ing” of the coolies gave the ac- 
customed sounds of Hankow native city. 

Soon we made a sharp turn in the 
road, and stopped before a house raised 
a little from the street. Within I found 
one of my boys, and his mother had evi- 
dently invited all the neighbors to see the 
foreign woman. The guest-room was 
large and had a wooden floor. I hesi- 
tated to go up so high, but finally took 
the seat at the right of the guest-room 
table. Tea, again, of course, and here 
was a small congregation gazing at me. 
I could not preach, but I tried to make a 
few remarks to break the silence, and 
my scholar pointed out his small brother. 
He has no sisters, but is one of four 
brothers. I did not ask whether he had 
ever had any sisters; but as this was a 
Christian family we will take it for 
granted that no little girl babies were 
allowed to perish. 

At the next house one of my guides 
lived. This was a nice clean home. 
There was a wooden floor, and on the 
walls hung scrolls, some with characters 
and some with landscapes painted on 
them. Two little native finches hung in 
a cage by the window, showing how the 
Chinese love birds. There were some 


Wanted: Women for 


HE call comes to us from Bishop 
McKim, of Tokyo, and from 

Bishop Ingle, of Hankow, 

which we gladly print in the 

hope of a ready response. We shall be 
glad to hear from anyone whom this 
call moves, and to correspond upon the 
opportunities for service in these mis- 
sion fields. Bishop McKim says: “We 
want six women as soon as we can get 
them. There is work waiting for that 
number now. Please help me in this 
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framed photographs of members of the 
family, and the place had a clock and a 
thermometer, which gave quite a for- 
eign air to it. The little boy had fairly 
jumped up and down when he saw me 
coming, till his brother told him to be 
quiet, as was more suited to Chinese 
etiquette, I suppose. There was a tiny 
boy running round the floor, who could 
not speak or understand anything. Min 
Chin, the little boy, lighted a piece of 
punk and carried it with a water pipe 
to his old grandmother. She took a 
whiff and then unplugged it, just the 
way the men all do. One of the men 
who carried my chair was a member of 
the Church, and he came in and _ sat 
down and rested awhile in the same room 
with me. He had a nice face. One 
would have said he was a Christian, any- 
where. 

One sight on the trip home I shall not 
soon forget. By the side of the narrow 
passage through which we passed, lay a 
dead man in his clothes, stiff and 
stretched out, with nothing but a small 
bit of matting over his face. Of course 
such sights may be often seen in China, 
but it does seem as if it ought to be 
somebody’s business to remove the dead. 
A lady doctor was telling me the other 
day, that it was very hard to get any 
Chinese to touch a dead body in the hos- 
pital. She said that by herself perform- 
ing the last acts for the dead, her ser- 
vants would be led to help. 


Tokyo and Hankow 


matter. 
non.” 

Bishop Ingle wants 

For Hankow: Three women, trained, 
preferably in a deaconess’ school, but 
not set apart as deaconesses. They are: 
wanted to assist in building up the work 
among women, with the special aim of 
getting an entrance into well-to-do 
Chinese homeg and teaching the women 
and children there. He prefers to start 
this work in Hankow, where we already 


Trained women are a sine qua 
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have the house, hoping soon to extend it 
to Wuchang. 

For Wuchang: Two women, one a 
trained teacher, to learn the work of St. 
Hilda’s School with Miss Osgood, and 
to take charge of it when Miss Osgood 
goes on furlough; one, trained in a dea- 
coness’ school, to assist Miss Byerly in 
her work among the women. 

Of these women the Bishop says, 
“nothing is more important than a 
gentle, unselfish disposition.” 

To his appeal for workers Bishop 
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Ingle adds: “We are in great need of a 
Ladies’ House for Wuchang. We have 
the land, and the kitchens (small de- 
tached houses), thanks to Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s generosity, are complete. We need 
$5,500 in gold for the house and the few 
heavy articles of furniture which go with 
it. When these wants are supplied, I 
shall utter a shout of thanksgiving—and 
then tell my further needs. I hope I 
shall never fail in my duty of asking © 
great things for my district!” 


How Can Diocesan Officers Help Find and Train 


the Missionaries 


HE question implies that the 
officers of the Auxiliary are so 
situated that they can find 
young women whose character 

and ability fit them for missionary 
service; and that, having found them, 
they have means at their command for 
testing and training them. 

I. The opportunity for selection.— 
True personal religion; a pure motive; 
intelligent Churchmanship; “consecrated 
common sense”; practical ability; good 
health and good spirits—these are quali- 
ties that will pretty surely make a good 
missionary. If our diocesan officers are 
on the lookout for such a combination, 
where may they find it? Why not, first, 
among themselves? Is there no branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary which num- 
bers among its officers, senior or junior, a 
‘woman with such qualifications, whose 
going out from the branch would enrich 
it with a double blessing? Is there no 
one among the parish delegates in the 
diocesan branch who would come up to 
this standard? Have the officers ever 
sought the co-operation of women banded 
together into associations such as the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the Daughters 
of the King, St. Barnabas’ Guild for 
Nurses, and asked if the officers of these 
organizations will not help in the search ? 
Have they visited the training-schools of 
Church hospitals, the Church boarding- 


of the Future? 


schools of their own dioceses, the 
women’s colleges within those dioceses, 
and sought opportunity to speak with 
the pupils ? 

Have they, in executive meetings, ever 
made this subject the subject of earnest 
prayer and thoughtful consideration ? 

Have they brought it up at least once 
a year in a meeting of the branch? 

Have they had correspondence or con- 
versation regarding it with individual 
members ? 

Have they so informed themselves as 
to opportunities for women’s work, and 
the kinds of work that women may do 
in the mission field, that they can speak 
of it definitely, not relying on a general 
plea to take effect ? 

As they have dealt with the individual 
enquirer, have they considered for what 
special field and work her special tem- 
perament and ability are best fitted? 

Il. The traning. Having found one 
who earnestly wishes to know more about 
the matter, and who would like to offer 
herselt for the mission field, how can our 
officers give the second form of help, in 
way of training ? 

We have our schools in New York, 
Philadelphia and St. Paul, but every 
kind of missionary work does not need 
the kind of training given in these; every 
would-be missionary does not require or 
would not best respond to their special 
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test. Our officers, while knowing of these 
schools, and directing applicants to them 
in cases where they will give the best 
preparation for future work, may find it 
a useful and practical plan to visit the 
Church institutions of their own dio- 
ceses, and learn what opportunities for 
testing and training these may afford. 
The testing may be surer when an appli- 
cant is found to be as willing to go to the 
small, familiar home or orphanage or 
hospital near at hand, as to the un- 
familiar, and so more attractive, school 
in a large city. 

Again, a quiet Retreat at Rock Point, 
Burlington; at Kemper Hall, Kenosha; 
at St. Gabriel’s, Peekskill; the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association meet- 
ing at Annandale, the Student Volun- 
teers at Toronto, the Student Conference 
at Silver Bay; each and every one 
afford. opportunity to deepen in the 
hearts of our young women the Mission- 
ary spirit which is the mind of Christ. 
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They return from these gatherings to 
their parishes, and we, their elders, must 
stand ready to meet their young en- 
thusiasm with a true sympathy, a ready 
comprehension, and a thankful helpful- 
ness. Some of them, moved by appeals 
from other Christian bodies, will need in- 
struction in the Church’s work and 
methods. Some, disappointed not to be 
called at once to a definite place in the 
mission field, will need our encourage- 
ment during their time of waiting, and 
our help in making that waiting-time 
useful to themselves and to others. 

We, the older, more experienced, and 
so, in some ways, more intelligent, can 
help them, if we will; and they, with 
their fresh purpose and spirit, their cour- 
age and eagerness, and the training of 
these later years, can help us, too, who 
have grown dull and weary, a little un- 
faithful, a little unhopeful, in the 
routine of a long-time service. 


The United Offering of 1901: What Will Be 
Done with It? 


XII. In Oklahoma and [Indian 


Territory 


N Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
our share of the United Offering 
for this year, I think, is going 
largely to take the place of a good 

many specials I have been receiving. 
Specials, both pledged and unpledged, 
have in great part fallen off. 

Some of it will go in small sums to 
buy ground to help to build cheap little 
churches in the new Kiowa and Com- 
anche country; to help All Saints’ Hos- 
pital in some needed improvements, to 
pay a small but pressing debt on one of 
our poorer, older missions in Oklahoma. 
In short, the Offering will take the 
place, for this year at least, of my ask- 
ing aid, in person or otherwise, and to 
supply the special needs that I should 
else be obliged to ask for. 


While this may seem to fritter it away 
without much to show for it, in reality 
the permanent return will be consider- 
able, for most of it will be represented 
by material gains on useful and unen- 
cumbered church property. Some may 
have to go into our Indian work, which 


-is going to feel the want of some $400 


a year, heretofore pledged by one or two’ 
branches of the Auxiliary, and much 
needed, since the cost of carrying on this 
work is about $1,400, and the Board’s 
appropriation is only $800. This is not 
very interesting, I fear, but is like most 
of our work here, in that it is common- 
place and homely; yet I hope and be- | 
lieve that it is all worth while. I am in 
any case a most grateful recipient of the 
gift of the Auxiliary, and will do my 
best to use it for the best and most prac- 
tical ends. 


F. K. Brooxn 
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